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MARYLAND SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


of which 628 per cent. is Bore Phosphate. Equiv. to 10 = per cent. Sulphate Ammonia. 
* Soluble 6.82 Potaeh. 


id » i816 = * Ammonia. - 7.908 « > - Soda. 


To the Farmers and Planters of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 


After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing business, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence of his Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer. 

The MARYLAND” is # rejuvenator and permanent improver of the svil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the greatest benefit to the farmer from the smaHest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
Jand, there can b@ nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonta, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, tha a@y other fertilizer in the market. 

Price $50 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


ANALYSIS OF JOSHUA HORNER, Jr's. BONE DUST. 


MOlhUTe. cccccccecces cocces voce cccece o6cbee sees e 7.52 Phosphoric Seevoen 06ST ew ER eGss ce +++ -29.16 

Organic Matter... cccccs cccces ccceeecs socces cove 29.94 Bone Phosphate.........cee «eee "59. 63° 

Ammonia....... SOS 660s 66060- 00EREnbens 2.483 nae Insoluble Kesidue 2.90 
i 4 


WM. P. TONRY, Analytical Chemist. 99.99 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $48, 
Our ewn manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Bone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Government Warehouse at the lowest rates. No charge for delivery. 


Manufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling streets, also 178 Forrest street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr.-: 
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Carroll County, Maryland. 


This county is one in which the advantages 
of the system of diversified husbandry are 
particularly illustrated. There is scarcely one 


of the ordinary staple crops suited to our lati- 


tude in which she does not take the lead in 
the quantity produced. She stands third in 


area of the counties of our State, and occu- | 
pies the same position with relation to the | 


total value of her farm products. In both 
wheat and corn, she is fourth; first in the 
production of oats and third in rye. 
also first in her barley production, raising 
more than a third of the whole quantity 
grown in the State; one farmer we know av- 
eraging over 70 bushels to the acre. In dairy 
products she stands second for butter and 


third for milk. She is third on the list for | 


hay, and second for clover and grass seeds. 
The value of her forest products is greater than 
that of any other county, as also is that of the 
animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter. She 
is fifth for’ orchard products, and also for 
home manufactures. Her position with refer- 
ence to the value of ber live stock is third in 
the list of counties. 

Below we give a list of her production of 
some of the staple crops: 

Wheat, bus., 427,586; Corn, bus., 716,887; 
Rye, bus., 35,257; Irish Potatoes, bus., 118,072 ; 
Butter, ]bs., 823,759; Milk sold, gals., 179,451 ; 
Hay, torts, 30,766; Wool, lbs., 19,012; Clover 
and Grass Seeds, bus., 10,517; Buckwheat, 
bus., 7,829. 

The raising of -small fruits and garden 
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She is | 





[New Serres. 


| “truck” is being largely engaged in, and will 
| be still further gone into as railroad facilities 


increase. We know of one instance of two 
acres of strawberries last season being sold 


| for $800, the buyer picking the crop. 


The county is rich in mineral deposits, iron 
and copper being found in large quantities, 


| the former of singular richness; and lime- 


stone of good quality abounds in several dis- 
tricts. Manufactories are rising on every 
hand, including two of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery in the county town of 
Westminster; whilst numerous grist and saw 
mills are found on all the fine streams which 
traverse the county. 

Farms, generally, are not large; the soil isin 
most parts of the county easily susceptible of 
improvement, and the agriculturists, as a class, 
are well-to-do, thriving people. There have 
never been many negroes in Carroll, and they 
have not multiplied since the war; nor has 
her population increased materially by acces- 
sions from any outside source. 

The farmers of Carroll are enterprising and 
far-seeing, awake to their real interests, and 
willing to embark in enterprises promising to 
be profitable to themselves and useful to the 
community. There is a flourishing County 
Agricultural Society, of which the lamented 
Augustus Shriver was, and Granville 8. Haines 
is President, and the success of the annual 
exhibitions of which is largely due, as we hear 
on every side, to the indefatigable efforts of 
our friend, Col. W. A. McKellip, its energetic 
Secretary. Farmers’ Clubs are being formed 
in every election district of the county, and a 
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general spirit of investigation and improve- 
ment prevails. 

We recently had the pleasure of spending a 
day with Mr. Lewis H. Cole, one of Carroll's 
progressive and enterprising farmers, at his 
farm near Finksburg. Mr. C. is engaged in 
mixed farming, one of his most important 
productions being that of butter, which is 
made from Alderney cows, descended from 
some of the best herds in our State. Mr. C. 
is also breeding improved stock, including 
Jersey cattle, South-down sheep and Berk- 
shire swine, and is contemplating also going 
into the breeding of Ayrshires. His facilities 
for keeping so much stock being insufficient, 
he is now completing his plans for a new 
barn and stable, which will probably be one of 
the largest and best arranged in this State. 

Mr. Cole has had many years’ experience 
in dairying, but until comparatively recently, 
he was engaged in supplying fresh milk to the 
city. Not being conveniently situated to con- 
tinue that branch, he now makes butter. From 
ten cows, he at present averages, for market, 
from 50 to 55 Ibs. of butter a week, the usual 
price for the same being about 60 cents. 

Mr. C. is an ardent advocate of soiling, and 
seems to consider that farmer who continues 
to pasture his cattle, except under rare con- 
ditions, as much behind the age as the man 
who, from choice, travels by stage instead of 
by rail. To illustrate the economy of soiling, 
he told us that in one year, he kept for a 
whole season, forty-five cows on 44 acres of | 
land, which was in rye, oats and sowed corn 
in succession. In corn sowed for fodder he 
is an enthusiastic believer, as shown by the 
fact that he has paid $100 per acre for a crop 
of it, cutting it and haulinga mile. Of course 
with the corn the cows get some corn meal | 
and mill stuff, and plenty of pure water, they 
being allowed for exercise the range of a small 
field with shade and water. 

Mr. Cole is fortunately surrounded by fel- | 
low farmers who are possessed of a good deal | 
of the same intelligence and energy which | 
characterize himself. Besides being actively 
interested in the formation of a farmers’ club, 
which already numbers over fifty members, | 
and has a permanent place of meeting, which | 
is fitted up asa library and place of resort, | 
several of these gentlemen are about making | 
arrangments for the joint erection of an Alden | 
apparatus, in order to dry and make available | 
the surplus fruit and vegetables which are 
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raised in their neighborhood, and for which 
heretofore there has been no accessible mar- 
ket. They have also in contemplation the 
establishment at one of the railroad stations, 
(where the fruit preserver will also be,) of a 
creamery and dairy, from which to forward to 
regular customers, already secured, the vari- 
ous products of the dairy in such quantities 
and proportions as may be ordered from day 
to day—milk, cream, butter, ice cream and 
curd, all being included in the productions of 
their establishment. 

Another novel experiment is also proposed 
to be tried in this district, which, if success- 
ful, (as we think it ought to be and will be, in 
the hands of its projectors,) will be imitated 
by farmers in many other sections. This is 
the institution of a Farmers’ Market, to be 
held on a stated day of each week at Finks- 
burg. At present, all of Carroll county is 
thoroughly traversed by persons engaged in 
buying farm and garden produce for the mar- 
kets, and known here as “hucksters,” who by 
express or implied agreement, do not trespass 
on each other’s routes, and of course, between 
whom there is no competition. These men 
go over their routes or districts and announce, 
in advance, that for so many months their 
price will be for butter, for instance, 20 cents 
a lb., and in purchasing —whatever they do in 
selling—they make no distinction as to the 
quality or appearance of the article bought. 
The object of the proposed farmers’ market 
will be to bring buyers and sellers together; 
the sellers, that the difference in the quality 
of their offerings may be seen and appreci- 
ated; the buyers, that a proper and healthy 
competition may be stimulated. Other ad- 
vantages are inherent to the plan, as well for 
the buyer as for the seller—where he now 
needs three or four days in each week to go 
over his territory and collect his materials, he 


| can here get them in less than one day. The 


sellers, again, can in the aggregate bring to- 
gether so much produce to be sold, and at a 
point on a railroad, that buyers from the city 


| will be attracted at the prospect of getting 


large lots. For instance, at the season for 


slaughtering pork, ten farmers may each have 
twenty head of hogs, but while no dealer from 
our city would attempt to go around to buy 
each lot, the inducement of getting the whole 
200 together would draw many to the market. 
The idea is an excellent one, and is deserving 
of a fair test. If these gotahead farmers who 
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have the matter under consideration make | 
their movement a success, they will be taking 
a practical step towards effecting co-operation 
between agrieulturists, and their good work | 
will induce many followers. 

Carroll Co. is crossed by two railroads, the | 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Western Mary- | 
land, the latter of which goes through the 
more central and thickly populated portions of 
it, and being without through connections, 
does all that it can to encourage and stimu- | 
late the local business; and, doubtless, it will 
find as soon as its independent route to this 
city is completed, that it will receive a satis- 
factory return from the liberal course it pur- 
sues in endeavoring to foster the local inter- 
ests which many through lines (often to their 
own injury) greatly neglect. Passing through 
a country particularly suited for dairy farm- 
ing, the fresh milk business must become a 
very large one on this road, and from the 
character of the officers now in charge of it, 
we know every effort will be made to stimu- 
late and support this important branch of the 
agriculture of Carroll. 





Tobacco Culture. 





We promised in our last to give in this | 
number the mode of culture of some of our | 
Southern planters—but if Mr. White’s ideas 
are correct upon the subject, (and they are 
fully corroborated by others in his section, 
whose statements are before us,) in the whole 
matter as to quantity, the entire success is 
based upon the amount and quality of the 
manure applied, and the attention paid to the 
cultivation—and as to quality, this may be in- 
fluenced in some measure by the peculiar soil 
which Mr. White describes in one of his num- 
bers. And it is here we wish to make a point. 
In the N. E. Homestead, published in the to- 
bacco region of the Connecticut Valley, the 
success of the efforts of the planters is thus 
summed up :—“ By the cultivation of tobacco 
we have added much to the wealth of the 
people. When we commenced; the farmer 
was badly in debt; his buildings were poor, 
his surroundings were not what they are to- 
day. How changed is everything. Comfort 
and even luxury are observable on every hand. 
Education and intelligence keep pace with the 
thrift that exists in our towns, and the man is 
better, morally, who is in a thriving, comfort- 
able condition.” Here then is the result, and 
Mr. White and others show that this success 
is attained by the application of an abundance 
of manures. Our correspondent goes further 
in his second paper; and thus classifies the 
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means of such great returns—“ the first requi- 
site is good manure and a plenty of it; the 
second, manure; joined with this, suitable 
soil,” &c. The great object then is to obtain 
the good manure, and we are told by another 
writer, in the N. Y. Sun, that at one time the 
peculiar mode of raising such fine quality and 


| large quantity of crops, was a secret, and that 


one farmer who had learned the secret sold 
his crop last year at 75 cts. and $1 a pound. 
It is added :— 

“ He realized, we think, about $30,000 for a 
crop which cost him no more trouble in its 
growth and care than a similar crop of corn 
would have cost. 7'he secret is simple enough, 
and is no longer any secret. It is merely to 
take poor soil, say of a half sandy, half grav- 
elly loam, anything of a generally poor and 
leachy nature, and fill it with horse stable ma- 
nure. Onsuch worthless soil, properly broken 
and made fine, the highest priced tobacco is 
By the wondrous chemistry of na- 
ture’s hidden processes, the horse stable fertili- 


| zer makes the silky leaf so highly prized in the 


tobacco market as the best wrappers for Ha- 
vana fillers, or any other form of cigar. Since 
the Americans, quite as much as the Dutch- 
men, the Spaniards, or the Turks, have be- 
come a nation of smokers, this fact of the 
superiority of the wrapper leaf grown in the 
Connecticut river valley assumes importance 
to the farmers of this region. 

“The increase of the tobacco culture has 
brought the stable fertilizer into great de- 


| mand, and all sorts of prices are paid for it. 


Hundreds of tons of it are brought to Glas- 
tenbury and East Hartford, and to this city, 
in vessels loaded at the N. York docks. East 
Hartford last yeer paid out $52,000 for stable 
manure from New York alone. One farmer 
in that town not long ago bought a tract of 
almost worthless land, along Silver Lane, for 
about seven or eight dollars per acre, and went 
into the tobacco raising business. He now 
refuses $800 an acre for it.” 

This proves the correctness of Mr. White’s 
experience, wherein he says that land that 
would produce not more than five bushels of 
rye, can be made to yield 1800 to 2000 lbs. of 
tobacco, 

At the risk of taking up too much space 
with this subject, we cannot refrain from add- 
ing the following extracts from an address 
befoye the Franklin co. Institute of Mass., by 
Mr. Crafts, in which he stated that in 1850 the 
amount of tobacco gfown in that State was 
138,246 lbs. in 1860 it has increased to 
3,223,198 lbs., and in 1870 it must have reached 
6,000,000 Ibs., which probably sold at an aver- 
age of 20 cts. per lb., making the sum of 
$1,200,000. The vast increase is attributed to 
the manure used, and upon this, Mr. Crafts 
says: 
sf In the application of fertilizers, care 
should be taken in their selection (when we 
have them to purchase) to get those manures 
that are rich in the elements of the crop we 
wish to produce. You will therefore pardon 
me if I say afew words in reference to the 
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value of some of our manures for the produc- 
tion of tobacco. First in the list that w9 will 
mention is horse manure; this contains about 
23 parts of combustible matter (?) and yields 
about 4 Ibs. of ash. Of this ash there is 
about 12 per cent. of potash, from 4 to 5 per 
cent. lime, 2 of soda, 4 of magnesia, and 104 
yhosphoric acid. Thus we see that there is 
in the ash of horse manure about one-fourth 
part of alkaline matter, or salts, and more 
than one-tenth of phosphoric acid, the very 
thing we need to apply for tobacco. Cow 


manure, on the other hand, contains 2.91 pot- | 


ash, about 5 per cent. of lime, no soda, no 
magnesia, and no phosphoric acid. One cord 
of horse manure contains about 20 Ibs. of the 
other alkaline salts—lime, soda and magnesia, 
and about 22 lbs. of phosphoric acid. So if 
we apply 10 cords of horse manure to the 
acre, we are really supplying 280 lbs. of pot- 
ash, 200 Ibs. of the other alkaline salts, and 
about 290 lbs. of phosphoric acid. With such 
a dressing we need have no fears about our 
soils deteriorating. I ought here to say that I 
do not undertake to vouch that these figures 
are exact. 
round numbers, and in some of my data I 
may be wrong; if so, we have wrong conclu- 
sions, and perhaps wrong conclusions from 
correct data. I make no pretensions to an ex- 
tended knowledge of agricultural chemistry, 
but have endeavored to follow the data of 
those in whom we place confidence as being 
reliable. This I do know, that the figures of 
different writers vary considerable, as War- 
ring says that ‘cow manure has no potash,’ 
while Rodgers’ American Chemical Pharmacy 
says that ‘it has almost 3 per cent.’ We have 
no doubt said enough to convince any one 
that the great want of our tobacco growers is 
a manure rich in alkalies, and not lacking in 
nitrogenous matter. If these are applied 
freely we may have no fear of the deteriora- 
tion of our farms in this lovely valley.” 

We must for the present ciose our remarks 
upon tobacco with the following note: About 
the year 1850, the present senior editor of the 
American Farmer offered valuable prizes for 
the best essays upon several important agri- 
cultural subjects, among them, one on the 
“ Renovation of Worn-out Lands,” and an- 
other upon the “Culture of Tobacco.” We 
noticed recently the publication in one of our 
cotemporary journals of that upon tobacco, 
and the credit is inadvertently given for-the 
offering of the — to the treasury of the 
Md. State Agr. iety, whilst in fact it was 
from our own purse. This by the way, and 
we would not have adverted to it, but this 
subject of horse manure has brought to our 
consideration a remark made in one of the es- 
says on tobacco which did not receive the 
prize, but was considered so excellent a treat- 
ise on the subject of the culture of the plant, 
that we published it in the March and April 
Nos. of the Farmer of 1851, vol. 6. In ma- 
king the plant-beds, Mr. W. I. Blackiston, of 
St. Mary’s co., Md., the writer of the essay, 


gives his own experience, which had been 


I have stated the amounts in | 


| very successful, he says: “apply a four-ox 
load of most recently raised stable manure to 
four hundred square yards, upon the surface, 
}and seed one tablespoonful of seed to one 
hundred square yards, and then pat with the 
| hoe. To obtain the manure the stables should 
be swept clean of all seeds, and then littered 
with wheat straw ; the horses’ long tood during 
the process should be wheat straw, their man- 
ger food, corn. Keep the manure free from 
rain and sun until used upon the bed, and 
then equally distributed over the surface with 
the hand.” Although the object of Mr. B. 
was to avoid the weed seeds, yet the great 
| value of the horse dung for the peculiar wants 
of the plant was, no doubt, one of the great 
causes of his success. 


Agricultural Calendar. 





Work for the Month—March. 





After an unprecedentedly severe winter, by 
the time this reaches many of our readers, the 
first spring month will have been ushered in, 
jand in many of the States in which the 
| Farmer circulates, the frost will have disap- 
| peared from the earth, and the work of the 

farm and plantation commenced. The ex- 
| treme cold weather during the whole winter, 
| (the thermometer at the residence of one of 
|our éditors, seven miles north of this city, 
having at one time reached 22° below zero,) 
| has prevented much being done in the field, 
}and consequently has entailed a greater 
|amount of labor when the condition of the 
| earth is such as to enable the implements of 
| husbandry to be judiciously used. It is to be 
| hoped that our advice in former numbers has 
| not been in vain, and that everything possible 
has been done to save time when the active 
| duties of the spring can be commenced. It 
| will now rest with the husbandman to do his 
| part of the work assigned him in the Provi- 
| dence of God—the early and the latter rain 
| are promised—so are seed time and harvest 
given—and we are to avail of the privileges 
afforded us, if we hope to gain the prize of 
success, which is presented as a stimulus to 
exertion. God works by means, and he has 
not left us in the dark as to the employment 
of those talents with which he has entrusted 
us—some, it is true, may have but one, others 
are given five, and again, another class has 
received ten, which they are required to use, 
and not to tie them up in a napkin; for the 
proper time of reckoning is to take place, and 
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each one is to show how diligent he has been | 
to secure the plaudit of the Giver, and to | 
avoid the denunciation which the slothful re- | 
cipient of the single talent received. With 
this understanding of our responsibilities as | 
connected with the favors enjoyed, and at the | 
same time conscious that we will not be called 
to an account for what we have not, but only | 
for that which we have, received, let us now 
enter upon the labors of the season with all 
alacrity. Without further parlance, we will 
proceed to consider some of the many sub- 
jects which call for our earnest attention at 
the present time. 

And here Jet us remark, that our able cor- 
respondents have again come to our assist- 


ance for the work of the season. If we have 
failed fully to enforce upon the farmer the all- 
importance of making and properly using 
manure, Mr. Maddox has fully covered the 
whole ground in his communication on an- 
other page. Mr. White, in his second article 

on Tobacco, follows up the same advice, and | 
although he has reference specially to the cul- 





the composted manure (of which we shall 
shortly speak) has been ploughed in, and the 
ground harrowed, just preceding the seeding 
of the oats, the above substances can be ap- 
plied, and harrowed-and cross-harrowed in, 
which is the best way we think; or they all 
may be mixed with the stable manure, 
shoveled over and left in bulk a week or two, 
to bring on the incipient stage of decay.— 
Whichever way is adopted, lightly harrow 
the compost in, then lay off water-furrows, 


| and roll crosswise the furrows. 


The manures suitable for an acre, we recom- 
mend as fullows: 5 loads of barn-yard or 
stable manure, mixed with 10 loads of woods’ 
or the like quantity of marsh or river mud, 
or any similar substance; leave the mass in 
bulk for 2, 3 or 4 weeks, then shove! over, ap- 
ply broadcast and plough in, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, will secure a fair 
crop of oats, and the land will be left in good 
heart. As before recommended, clover seed 
should be sown with the oats, or, what is bet- 
ter, clover and orchard grass seed, as advised 
in our last, to which we would refer for the 

roper quantities and mode of application. 

he earlier the oats are gotten in, (respect be- 
ing had to the condition of the ground,) the 


ture of the Weed in the Connecticut Valley, | better will be the yield, if a favorable season 
yet the same general principles which he enun- | afterwards is had. Dry seasons are unpropi- 
ciates in regard to the use of manure, are | tious for their success; they delight in a moist 





equally applicable to most other crops “Ja- | 
borer” treats upon the subject of the Vine, | 
and gives timely hints upon tree Planting, 
Pruning, and Gardening; our old friend | 
Naill, likewise, gives his experience in Po- 
tato culture, and the results are worthy of at- | 
tention. These, with the information given | 
in our last, obtained at the Fruit Growers’ 
Convention, will suffice, with what our other | 
correspondents furnish, for our Horticultural 
department.—Since the above was put in| 
type, the valuable and timely contributions 
tom Mr. Coffin on Lucerne, Mr. Emory on 
Potatoes, Messrs. Breckenridge, Kerr and Fitz 
on Horticultural topics, have reached our hands 
and will be found attractive and useful reading. 
These helps, from well known practical 
men, relieve us of the necessity of going into 
the details of the culture of the several 
crops, as largely as we might otherwise feel | 
called upon to do, but still we will have occa- 
sion to.add a few words upon some of them. | 


Oats.—We promised to ‘enlarge upon the 
culture of this crop, but after looking over 
what we have already said of it, and in con- | 
nexion with the sowing of the grasses, we do | 
not know that we can add much more that 
will be necessary. The analysis of the Oat | 
crop shows that potash, soda and lime enter | 
largely into the composition of the plant, 
and especially is such the case as regards the 
straw—and it so happens that all the sub- | 
stances they require may be provided by | 
adding to whatever barn-yard manure may | 
be applied, per acre, 10 bushels ashes, 2 do. 
bone dust, 2 do. salt, and 1 of plaster. After | 


soil, which is the better secured by having 
the advantages of the Spring rains, therefore 
let every effort be made to get the crop in as 
early as the frost is out of the ground. 


Clover on Wheat.— Perhaps it would 
have been better to have gotten the clover 
seed sown on the wheat fields whilst covered 
with snow last month; but, if from any cir- 
cumstance, you have not accomptished this, 
you may sow any time this month, (when the 
frost is entirely out of the ground, or whilst it 
is still frozen hard.) Harrow the seed lightly 
in, and roll with a heavy roller; and especi- 
ally would we subject the ground to these 
operations, if the wheat crop shows any evi- 
dences of up-heaving, by the contracting and 
expanding power of frost and heat. Weknow 
that there is ebjection to this harrowing, for 
fear of pulling up the wheat plants—but these 
will be returned by the roller, which will also 
bury many of the joints, the most of which 


| wlll take root and grow into wheat-bearing 


plants, and thus by the tillering, promoted 
thereby, will more than compensate for any 
which may be killed by the process of har- 
rowing. The harrowing also acts as a culti- 


| vation to the wheat plants, and by admitting 


the air into the earth, increases its tempera- 
ture, and gives a fresh impulse to its growth. 
12 lbs. of clover seed per acre should be 
sown; und if you conclude to sow the orchard 


| grass seed also, 2 bushels of the latter will do. 


Draini ng.—Wherever there is a suffici- 
ent fall in the land to admit of it, your marshy 
land should be drained; no soil can be con- 
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| 
sidered sound which retains the water on the | 


surface, and it is almost a dead waste to apply | 
manure on such fields. We have before sug- | 
_gested a cheap mode of making a drain by | 
laying a plank upon the bottom of the drain, | 
if the soil is soft, then place a pine pole on | 
each side of the drain, leaving a passage for | 
the water of about 3 or 4 inches im diameter; | 
on the top of these should be placed a third 
pole, so as to keep the side poles open and 
fixed in their places—then fill up the sides and 
tops of the drains thus to be formed with 
straw, or the green twigs of pine or cedar, for 
some 4 or 5 inches, to prevent the falling 
through of loose earth, or the filling up of 
the drain; let the filling up be two or three 
inches above the surface level, to allow for | 
settling. Grub up any trees or shrubs in 
your marsh, and you can then let it remain 
until August or September, when a compost | 
of some rich maure, say ten loads per acre, 
should be applied, harrowed and cross-har- | 
rowed, until you have a tolerably fine tilth, | 
then roll it, and upon each acre sow a bushel 
of Red top grass seed, which should be lightly 
harrowed in, and conclude with a good roll- 
ing—and the next season you will have grass | 
enough to cut to make two tons of good hay 
er acre—every two years in early Fall the 
ot should be top dressed with 10 bushels | 
ashes, 2 of bone dust, 2 of salt, and 1 of plas- 
ter per acre, which will secure you good crops 
of grass for years. The earth excavated from 
the main ditches, if composted with stable and | 
barn-yard manure, with some plaster and | 
ashes, will form an excellent compost for this 
or any other meadow field on your place. 

Any hide-bound nieadow you may have, 
should now be harrowed and top dressed with 
a mixture composed of 5 bushels ashes, 2 do. 
of bone dust or super-phosphate, and 2 of salt, 
and then again harrowed and rolled. You 
will find that this dressing will cause a yield 
of double the amount ef grass which would 
otherwise be obtained from your meadow, if 
applied as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. 


Sandy Soils.—If “you will apply per 
acre, say 10 double horse-cart loads of clay, 
and the same quantity of barn-¥ard or stable 


manure, intimately mixed, upon a sandy field, 
you will find more benefit than 20 loads of 
manure will afford—and per contra, if sandy 
soil is applied to clay land, with the thixture 
recommended, the same excellent effects will 
be secured. 


Liming and Marling.—No better 
time can be found for this work than now, 
for such Jands as are deficient in lime; apply 


after the land is ploughed for corn planting, 
in any quantity you may judge best, from 10 
to 40 bushels per acre. 





Mauli ng out Manure.—With every 
load you may have to haul out, mix a bushel 





of plaster before you transfer it to the field. 


This work of hauling out barn-yard manure 
is a heavy one, and should be attended to 
early. 


Fences.—Don't neglect to have all these 
put in such order as to defy the assaults of 
stock. Your own interest, as well as good 
neighborhood, require this. 


Poultry “Houses.—Cleanse these— 


| make clean nests, and give generous feeding. 


| Eggs selling at 40 to 45 cents per dozen, as is 
| now the case in our markets, should render 


this branch of farm economy worthy of special 
attention—besides which, young chicks com- 
mand always enormous prices in early spring. 
The preservation of the manure of your poul- 


|try yard is also an item of moment—it is 


amongst the most valuable of manures, and if 
well preserved, and kept covered as gathered, 
and a handful of plaster thrown over each 
gathering, it is almost equal to any guano. 


Grain Fields, it winter killed, or spew- 
ed up by frost, should have a harrow passed 


over them,and rolled. Whether injured or not 
by the frost, this operation would benefit them. 


Barley.—This would be found a paying 


| crop if well treated, but it requires a good 
| rich loam, or one made rich by manuring. 


Land that will produce 20 bushels wheat, will 
yield 30 to 40 of barley—the grain is always 
in demand, our maltsters buying largely from 
the North, as well as from Europe; but it 
will be useless to try it on poor land unless a 
plenty of manure is applied to it—2 bushels 
seed per acre are generally sown, but twice 
that quantity is more advantageous to sow 
when the land is rich. In England it is a fa- 
vorite crop, but rarely succeeds where the soil 
is stiff and wet—there they seize the earliest 
opportunity in spring to drill in their seed, 
as heavier crops and of finer quality are thus 
obtained; earlier sown barley is best ma- 
nured by Peruvian guano, as plants growing 
in the colder season demand a more liberal 
supply of manure. An English author, in this 
connexion. says that less ammonia is neces- 
sary if barley is sown in May, “as at that 
season the crop can rely to a greater extent 
upon the atmosphere, if it obtain a ready 
supply of phosphoric acid. Thus superphos- 
phate of lime is generally. of little use when 
»plied to barley sown in March, but has 
en good effects when sown in the end of 
The same views may be 


a 
0 
April or May.” 
found applicable to other crops also. 


Corn Planting.—In our previous 
numbers the modes of cultivation are given by 
the ‘raisers of the prize acres of corn, and 
although not in all respects applicable to the 
soil and other pre-requisites of corn planters 
generally, yet hints of great value are to be 
gathered therefrom in the cultivation of this 
cereal. 
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In the first place, corn cannot be fed 
too highly—it is a gross feeder, and a very 
large crop of corn cannot be grown on poor 
land, unaided by manure, and the manure 
must be rich and large in quantity. Even on 
good land, manure is necessary to ensure a 
large crop—but if tolerably manured, 50 acres 
of land will produce more corn than will 100 
acres that may be either not manured, or but 
scantily so. To secure a large yield of corn 
also, the requisite number of stalks must be 
upon the ground to grow the in. 

The inorganic manures, such as sulphuric 
acid, magnesia, soda, lime, potash and the 
phosphates, are just as essential to the growth 
and maturation of a large crop of corn, as the 
organic, or animal manures. -.The inorganic 
may be supplied by the use of ashes as a 
source of potash, or by potash itself, and 
should not be neglected; in Bones the most 
sure and ready supply of phosphates is ob- 


tainable; guano, or the mineral phosphates, | 


if the latter is converted into a superphos- 
phate by the addition of sulphuric acid, will 
also answer the same purpose. Plaster will 
furnish sulphuric acid, and common Salt sup- 
plies the Soda and Chlorine. Magnesia, which, 
according to the annexed table is required, 
can be derived alike from wood or coal ashes, 
bone dust, night soil, guano, &c. 

The following table by professor Zalisbury, 
a most reliable chemist in his day, is made up 


from his analysis of the Corn plant, for which | 
he received $300, will show the quantities of | 


inorganic substances removed or abstracted 


from an acre by a crop of corn, and includes | 


corn and cob: 
Pounds. 

Silicie acid, (sand).......... 
Sulphuric acid 
Phosphoric acid in grain and cobs.... 
Phosphates of iron, lime and magnesia 

in the straw and fodder. 72.066 
72.463 
Soda 99.463, Lime 16.761, Mag’a 24.506. 140.820 
Chlorine 33.294, organic acids 12.203.. 45.497 


599.254 


To meet the demands thus made upon the 
soil, we will here present some formulas of 
Manure, organic as well as pa ee which 
we have on former occasions published in the 
Farmer, simply remarking that the doses are 
Sor large crops, and as remarked in our last, 
every one must “cut according to his cloth,” 
or us he may have ability. The object now 
is, to make due preparation to have the 
necessary manure ready when the time for its 
application arrives: 

No. 1.—20 double horse cart loads of stable 
manure, to be ploughed in. Then miz and 
broadcast and harrow in, 4 bushels bone dust, 
10 do. ashes, 1 of plaster and 2 of salt. 

No. 2.—14 double horse cart loads marsh 
mud, river mud, or woods’-mould, mixed with 
7 loads stable or barn-yard manure, and to- 
gether ploughed in. Then mix together, 
broadcast and harrow in, as in No.1, the bone 


dust, ashes, plaster and salt, and add to the 
| mixture 100 Ibs. nitrate of soda. 

No. 3.—Same as No. 1, omitting the salt. 
| No. 4.—The same quantity of stable ma- 
| nure as in No.1, to be ploughed in, and 20 


| bushels ashes, to be broadcasted and harrow- 


in. 

| Wo. 5.—Mix together and plough in, 400 

| Ibs. Peruvian or 500 ths. Fish guano, 100 lbs. 

| plaster and 4 bushels salt—then sow 20 bush- 
els ashes and harrow them in. 
It is estimated in No.5, that the guano will 
| furnish less than 10 Ibs. potash, but the ashes 
| will supply 20 Ibs. or 1 Ib. per bushel after 
| leaching, in which condition, or even if un- 
| leached, no danger would arise from the con- 
| tact, as the muriatic acid of the salt, and the 
| sulphuric acid of the plaster would suffice to 
| fix the ammonia, which would remain in the 
soil to be taken up by the roots of the plant 
as required. . 
The ploughing and preparation of the soil 
for corn are the same as for most other crops, 
and we have so often dwelt upon that branch 
of the subject that we need do no more than 
refer to what we have published thereon— 
| premising that upon this being fa:thfully done, 
nearly as much depends for success, as upon 
the manure you apply. In our next we will 

| extend our remarks upon other topics con- 
nected with the crop. 





Root Crops.—/arsnips, Carrots, Man- 
gel Wurzel and Sugar Beets. These can be 
got in any time after the frost is out of the 
ground, up to the ist of May, but the sooner 


the better, to secure the largest roots. We 

have already occupied so much space upon 
other products that we must leave any ex- 
tended remarks on these for the April No. In 
| the meantime, we would suggest that prepa- 
| tions for the necessary manure should be 
| made; and we earnestly appeal to every one 
| who has stock on his farm, to determine to 

add root culture to his system of farming, if 
| upon ever so small a scale. The manure for 
| these root crops should be broken down well 
| by decomposition. Form a compost of equal 
portions of decomposed stable or barn-yard 
| manure, road scrapings, marsh mud, or. earth 
| from head-lands and woods’ mould. This 
| compost should be prepared two or three 
| weeks before being used, left in a heap for a 
| few, days, be shovelled over, and have for 

every 20 loads, from 15 to 20 bushels ashes, (or 
| its equivalent, say 50 or 60 Ibs. potash,) and 2 
| bushels salt, added and mixed up with the 
| mass, which should then be left in mass for 8 
or 10 days before being used, to bring on fer- 
| mentation and excite decay, and when being 
| broken up to be removed to the field, every 
| 20 loads of the compost should have a bushel 
| of plaster mixed with it. Or, 250 lbs. of good 
; guano, Peruvian or Fish, and a bushel of 
| plaster, will make an excellent dressing—so 

would 5 to 10 bushels bone dust, 10 bushels 

ashes, 2 of salt and1 of plaster, or use fish oil 
| in place of the salt and plaster. The com- 
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posts with bones for their basis, should be | The man who has a taste for reading these 


made into pie, and so kept until they become | folio volumes, possesses one of the qualifica- 


heated. A good 
lbs., would also make an excellent dressing. 
Roots delight most in a deep, rich, ene | 
mould—but the Mangel Wurzel will do well 
in a clayey soil. Before the manure is ap- 
plied, plough deep, and_ subsoil the ground if 
possible—the more faithfully this part of the 
cultivation is performed, the greater success is 
ensured; turn the furrow slices flat, then har- 
row untilevery clod is broken fine, and finish 
by rolling with a heavy roller. In our next 
we will give further hints on the after culture. 


Correspondence, — 


Importance of Habits of Obser- 
vation—Tuxe CuRIosITIES OF VEGETA- 
TION—AGRICULTURAL REpoRT or 1871— 
Tue Grave DiskAsE—Hrnts ror PLANT- 
ING AND Pruninac—lIrisH PoTaToEs AND 
Cuear PLANT BEDs. 

To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


Winter still lingers with us, though the blue- 
birds on the leafless trees are warbling of 
Spring. These little songsters, however, often 
strike too bold a strain; and not until the 
cheerful martins arrive are we assured there 
will be no returning frosts. Of all the “ plumy 
people,” these two varieties seem most fond of 
human society, and considering the vigilance 
and courage they display in defending our 
poultry yards from thievish crows, their pres- 
ence should be encouraged on every farm. In 
foretelling the weather, also, while you of the 
city are guided by the reports in your morning 

apers, we of the country must still rely for 
information much upon birds, insects and 
animals; the instinct of many of them being 
quite as unerring as the prognostications of 
Old Probabilities himself From some of the 
feathered tribe especially, we may learn much 
that is useful in regard to atmospheric changes. 
To no class of men is the habit of observation 
more important than to farmers; and it is a 
cheap and convenient mode of obtaining 
valuable information. We walk daily in a 
world of wonders, and weshould keep our 
eyes and cars always open, not only to all that 
is curious in animated nature, but to all the 
remarkable phenomena of vegetable life. Con- 
stant familiarity has a tendency to render us 
unobservant of the many plants that clothe 
our land, but they present an inexhaustible 
field of mantey. A careful study of them is 
an agreeable occupation for the mind; while 
a knowledge of their growth, structure and 
modes of reproduction, will the better enable 
us to cultivate or to extirpate them. 

** Not a plant, a leaf, a flower, but contains 

A folio volume. We may read, and read, 

And read again, and still find something new,— 
Something to please, something to instruct, 
Even in the noisome weed.” 








superphosphate, 300 to 500 | 





tions for attaining the highest success in agri- 
culture. Appropos to this, let me in passing, 
refer to a subject that has not been much dis- 
cussed, in our day at least, viz :— 


The Transmutation of Piants. 


Until perusing recently a little essay on the 
curiosities of vegetation, I was not aware that 
the question had ever been seriously debated. 
Of course we all know that great changes are 
frequently made in vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, and scarcely a year in which 
many novelties are not introduced by intelli- 
gent nurserymen and seedsmen. Some of these 
metamorphoses are wonderful, and have been 
very beneficial to mankind. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the value to our country of 
some fruits and vegetables that might be 
named, and which had no existence a few years 
ago. Though curious however, there is nothing 
incredible in the changes of size, color, flavor, 
&c. effected by culture, soil, climate, grafting 
and hybridization, since these transformations 
are founded on physiological principles which 
we can understand. And when we reflect that 
the sour crab is the original of the many va- 
rieties of delicious apples now cultivated; and 
that the large and productive Rose potato is 
descended from a little wild tuber scarcely 
edible, we can appreciate the great improve- 
ments that have been made, and look hopefully 
for still greater advances in the future. 

But in all these improved varieties of the 
products of the earth,—even in those showing 
the widest variation from the original,—we 
can always detect some characteristics of the 
parent stock ; enough indeed to confirm the 
common faith of naturalists, that what they 
call a species is immutable. Hence, there is 
something extraordinary, and surpassing belief 
in the statement that one plant can be trans- 
muted into another ; that different species may 
be made, under certain conditions, to assume 
the characteristics of each other; that, for 
example, barley can be converted into oats, 
and oats into rye. Yet such is the doctrine 
set forth in the paper to which I refer; and it 
is affirmed upon the evidence of experiments 
conducted in Germany many yearsago. If 
this is a fact, it is certainly very curious, and 
invites examination by those who wish to 
discover nature’s secrets. The change of 
wheat into chess is mentioned by Pliny in his 
Natural History ; but even that has remained 
an open question for centuries; and I think 
was discussed in the pages of your American 


’ Farmer, twelve or fifteen years ago. But the 


German experimenters claim that good and 
perfect winter rye can be made to Ww upon 
the stalk of the oat plant, if the latter is sown 
late in the sammer and cut green, before its 
head is formed. 

I have mentioned this matter in connection 
with the importance of habits of observation, 
as indicating some of the pleasant subjects 
with which we may, perhaps profitably, occupy 
our minds in the midst of a toilsome vocation. 
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If anything unusual is presented in the ap- 
pearance of our crops at any period of their 
growth, let us not fail to notice it; or pass it 
by with the remark that it is mere chance. It 
should at once arrest attention, and lead to 
careful investigation with the view of ascer- 
taining thecause. Theresult of such inquiries 
will generally be advantageous, and should be 
freely given to our brother farmers, for the 
urpose of obtaining an interchange of opinons 
in regard to the subject under examination. 


Southern Fruit-Growing—Grapes. 


In the last published Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1871) there is an interest- 
ing paper on “ Southern Fruit-growing.” It 
= among others, the views of a North 

arolina vineyardist of forty years’ experience. 
Of course he is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Scuppernong, and thinks it the best of grapes ; 
and it probably is, for all the region South of 
the Roanoke. In Halifax county, where itis 
extensively cultivated, it would seem that they 
call all other varicties bunch grapes,—in con- 
tradistinction to the Scuppernong, which 
grows singly or in pairs, likethe plum. There 
as elsewhere some of the bunch grapes—after 
being healthy and prolific for the first few 
years—become diseased and the fruit often 
rots and falls off before ripening. Weare told 
that the veteran vineyardist, by mere accident, 
discovered the cause of the difficulty, and was 
enabled to apply a perfect preventive. This 


should be goud news to the growers of bunch 


grapes—so called,—many of whom, thinking 
the disease incurable, have been substituting 
the hardy but inferior Concord and Ives, for 
the delicate, but delicious Catawba and Dela- 
ware. 
vines, he found that the main root had been 
penetrated by a worm like the peach tree 
borer; and hastening to the conclusion that 
they were “ the cause of the difficulty,” he of 
course set about relieving his vines of these 
pests. To accomplish this end, we are in- 
formed by the Report that—“he took up the 
soil from the main roots and dug down as far 
ashe thought the insects had found harbor. 
He then cleaned the roots nicely, and spread 
over them leaf ashes; leaving the holes open 
until after a fall of rain, when the ashes were 
again applied. By this time about a peck of 
ashes had accumulated over each root; he then 
covered them with rich top soil. The following 
year the vine bore tolerably well, and the 
second year’s crop was enormous and free from 
disease. 

The only point I wish to make here and now, 
—in connection with what I have before said 
of the importance of accuracy and thorough- 
ness in our observations—is that the true 
“cause of the difficulty” was not discovered, 
as claimed in the Agricultural Report. I have 
planted at various times and places, nearly a 
hundred thousand vines, and have not seen a 
dozen that were infested by the borer above 
mentioned. The disease was, I am assured, 
the Oidium, of which I shall have something 
to say in a future letter. It isa terrible pest, 


especially among delicate varieties and weak 
old vines, but can now be arrested and cured. 
In France its ravages have been successfully 
resisted ; and as there are five millions of acres 
of vines in that country, yielding an average 
of probably four hundred gallons per acre, I 
fear the prediction of your Frederick corres- 
pondent will not soon be verified. To my 
mind it is clear from the Report, that it was 
the “ peck of ashes” and “rich top soil” that 
so quickly reinvigorated the weak and —s 
vines of the gentleman of Halifax, and enabl 
them for a time to withstand the disease. 
Promising to take up the subject of Grapes 
and Wine at another time, let us now turn to 
other topics. 
Planting Fruit Trees—The Osage Orange. 
Though the season of snow and frosts is not 
yet past, but few cold days are now likely to 
occur, and much work can be done before the 
Spring fairly opens. The planting of trees and 
fruits of all kinds may be pushed forward 
whenever the ground is dry enough, and before 
“The effusive South warms the wide air, 


And breathes the big clouds with vernal showers 
distent.” 


In planting at this time, mounds of earth 





On transplanting some of these failing” 


should be raised around the trunks. This will 
| prevent them from being so much shaken by 
| March winds, and enable the roots to take 
| hold quicker. It is vastly cheaper than stak- 
| ing, which could not well be practiced in large 
orchards. These little mounds will be leveled 
| down in good time by the cultivators or har- 
|rows. There is one plant, viz., the Osage 
| Orange, which, if intended for the hedge, I 
| would prefer to set out late in the spring. To 
secure an even growth in the row, the roots 
| should be first assorted, and the different sizes 
tied in separate bundles about as large as a 
man can conveniently handle in planting. 
These should then be carefully covered up ina 
trench, leaving the tops above the surface. 
They need not be planted until they begin to 
sprout, which will be rather late in the season. 
he only advantage of starting the plants 
before setting is, that if any are defective they 
can then be readily detected, and thus gaps 
in the Te may be avoided. The Maclura 
has avery fleshy succulent root, very tenacious 
of life, and may be safely transplanted in early 
June, if a moist time is selected for the work. 
Many years ago, when travelling on horseback 
through a section of country in which these 
hedges were cultivated, I observed a gardener 
mending some bad gaps in one of them, and 
using for the purpose large and well branched 
plants, evidently three or four years old, and 
which had their buds well opened. These he 
kept puddled in aditch by the roadside, and 
drew them out as wanted. ee eon | the 
spot a few weeks afterwards, I perceived that 
this late planting of large stocks had been 
uite.successful. The plants were growing 
nely, and doubtless survived if watered or 
mulched in the following summer. 
Pruning—Planting out the Small Fruits. 





The work of pruning is less controlled by 
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the weather than that of planting, and when 
the soil is too wet or lumpy for the last, we 
may betake ourselves to the former. Though 
not very laborious it involves much exposure, 
and those who spend days and weeks at it, 
when the earth is wet and the air raw, should 
ard against pleurisy, pneumonia and other 
lls of the flesh; not to speak of the “ phantom 
tumors,” with which the Philadelphia experts 
in the Wharton case, have so recently threat- 
ened our good people. A gum coat belted 
closely around the body, and a pair of rubber 
boots, will enable us to prosecute the work in 
nearly all conditions of the weather with the 
best chance of safety to health. The tools re- 
quired are a sharp knife and a pair of single 
hand-shears, for pruning vines and cutting 
back the young growth of fruit trees. The 
knife makes the best cut, but the shears do 
the work much quicker and with less labor 
to the operator. Care should be taken to 
have the cutting edges work close, or many 
branches will be split by them. The shears 
should have brass springs, as those of stcel 
will rarely outlast a good day’s work. For 
taking out the old and dead canes of the rasp- 
berry and blackberry, a stronger implement 
must be used—either a pair of shears with 
long handles, or a common briar hook, well 
sharpened. Pruning saws will sometimes be 
required, but not often, if trees and vines have 
been well managed from the beginning. In 
vineyards and on fruit farms, where there is 
much pruning to be done, it should be com- 
menced in the fall and prosecuted to comple- 
tion before the sap rises in the spring. Begin 
with the hardy sorts, and leave the tender va- 
rieties, whose fruit branches or canes are liable 
to be partially winter-killed, until the last. 
How to prune each kind of fruit may be easily 
learned from the standard authors, whose 
cheap little manuals on the various branches 
of fruit-growing are within the reach of all. 
It is difficult to lay down rules for even one 
family of plants, as much will depend upon 
the fertility of the soil, the mode of trainin 
adopted and the distance at which planted. 
There is no more frequent mistake than that 
of setting out small fruits too close. Clean 
cultivation is essential, and the rows shquld 
always be wide enough for horses and men 
to work in after the plants have attained their 
full size; and at convenient distances there 
should be broad rows for the passage of carts, 
terminating in ample headlands, which may 
be kept in grass for mowing. Land is abun- 
dant and cheap, while labor is scarce and 
dear. A great deal of the latter may be saved 
by giving enough of the former to the busi- 
ness. Seven feet by four is as close as I would 
lant raspberries, expecting to keep the patch 
in good condition for a number of years.— 
Blackberries should have rather more space. 
With strawberries the distance is less impor- 
tant, as they are short-lived and may be easily 
iayenet out when the runners mat over the 
eld. 
Another common and costly error is that 
of selecting varieties unsuited to the soil or 


location. Young planters should satisfy them- 
selves on this point before purchasing largely. 
Another matter for consideration in 0 tye | 
fruit for market, is the time of ripening; an 
avery poor variety will often be highly re- 
muner.tory because it has no rival at the pe- 
riod of its maturity. With us, for instance, 
the common June apple (Early Harvest) is 
| found to be very profitable, as it is ready for 
| market some weeks before the early peaches. 
I have planted apples, peaches and pears in 
the same orchards, and think the plan a good 
one, especially for those who cannot devote 
much land to the cultivation of fruit. 


Trucking—Cold Frames. 


The season will soon be sufficiently advanced 
for the preparation of farm gardens or truck 
| patches, as they are commonly called. In these 
| are generally grown but a few staple articles, 

such as peas, potatoes, cabbage and tomatoes; 

and as they do not call for that vast outlay 
| for manures, hot-beds, &c., incurred by city 
| market gardeners—who are satisfied with no 

less than two heavy crops from their ground 

each year—I suppose that many of our farmers 

who are convenient to good shipping points 
| or packing-houses will continue to give some 
| attention to the business. Some of my neigh- 
bors who have tried it for a few years, tell me 
| that it cannot be relied on for profit, and they 

are going back to tobacco. Others, favorably 
| situated for obtaining extra hands when want- 
ed, and for shipping promptly, will continue 
to raise truck extensively. Of course thons- 
ands of acres in this county will be appropria- 
ted as usual to our superior melons. 

I have never given much time to gardening 
for profit, but it is my experience that a truck 
patch of four or five acres, so planted that it 
can be worked by our farm teams and imple- 
ments, requires but little more labor in its cul- 
tivation than the few square beds comprising 
the average of kitchen gardens, and in which 
the spade only can be employed. 

Early peas should be sown as soon as the 
ground is dry in February or March, and if 
the soil is in good heart no manure need be 
given tothem. They should be sown in drills, 
opened by a very light plough, and wide 
enough apart for easy cultivation. Early pota- 
toes may also be planted at the same time, on 
well manured land, and top dressed heavily 
with any litter or rough manure at hand. The 
preparation of the soil for sweet potatoes and 
tomatoes may be deferred for a month or more, 
but arrangements should now be made for se- 
curing a supply of plants. For this purpose 
no expensive hot-beds are necessary. Cold 
frames of sufficient capacity may be quickl 
and cheaply made in those parts of our woods 
where leaves and leafmold are abundant. My 
plan is to make pens of old logs or fence rails; 
—fill them with dead leaves well trampled 
down, and upon those place eight or ten inches 
of rich mold. After the mass has settled a few 
days, the beds may be chopped over, raked 
fine and are ready for the seed. If a little bird 
or chicken guano is added, so much the better, 
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but it is not essential. These pens should not 
be over five or six feet wide, but may be of 
any length. A few old boards or pine boughs 
should be kept at hand to shelter the beds 
during any rough weather that may occur 
after the seed is sown. These cheap beds will 
not of course, produce as early plants as 
market gardeners raise under glass and with 
bottom heat; but they will be better plants, 
and generally forward enough to be ready for 
setting out as soon as the ground is prepared 
fur them. Inany grove or thicket where dead 
leaves have accumulated, beds that will furnish 
plants for one acre each of tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes and cabbages may be made in a few 
hours, and may be used for several years with 
the addition of a little fresh mold annually. 
These hints, Messrs. Editors, are offered to far- 
mers who may wish to begin trucking at the 
least expense. If they find it will pay, they 
can ually extend their operations. 


Conelusion—Correspondents of Farmer. 


In conclusion let me express the pleasure 
I have derived from the large company of in- 
telligent correspondents so kindly introduced 
to usin your February number, and I hope 
our intercourse throughout the year may be 
advantageous and agreeable. I perceive there 
is a locking of horns among the Jerseys, but 
that, perhaps, is to be expected in the live- 
stock department. Mr. White’s articles on 
tobacco culture will be read with much in- 
terest in this section. LABORER. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md., Feb., 1873. 


Buckwheat and Peas—Improvement in 
Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 

My Dear Sirs: Your very kind favor of the 
4th of February has been received; please 
accept the sincere thanks of your old friend. 
You say truly this cold winter has been ver 
trying upon those advanced in years or wea 
in frame. It has been so very hard on me, I 
have not been able to leave my room for 
now nearly three months, and am yet closely 
confined to it. From rheumatism in my hands, 
I have not been able to keep up my corres- 
pondence, which has become quite confused ; 
a portion of which is from the readers of your 
excellent and ever welcome Farmer, asking 
ae more information upon the subject of 

uck wheat and improvment of lands, to none 
of whom have I been able to reply. I wished 
very much to reply, as far as I could, to the en- 
quiries of Mr. L. A. Hansen, of New Orleans, 
La.,in your Jan. No.,as also to Mr. McCue 
in the Feb. No.; I will, however, say this 
much to Mr. Hansen. I accidentally tried turn- 
ing my hogs on buckwheat the last crop, and 
if the land and wheat crop improves as much 
as did my hogs, I shall most certainly try it 
again; and, to Mr. McCue, if he will only 
read my article again, he will see I said (now 
for the present time, for where is the 
machine of which he so well writes? it is not 
now in existence, but is yet to be invented. 





Until then let us use freely the briar blade and 
mattock, or much of our lands will have 
grown up into a wilderness, which may then 
require the axe in the hands of our worthless 
laborer, at an expense we can illy afford, to 
reduce it so the God-sent implement of the 
clipper or mower can operate at all. To suc- 
ceed, the farmers of Virginia have not only to 
plough, sow, manure and reap, but they have 
got to learn and practice economy and close 
attention in all things. On which so very im- 
portant a subject, I should so much like to see 
an article from our esteemed and good old 
friend Mr. Newton, who could so clearly de- 
fine it, as to induce most, if not all of us, at 
once to put it into practice with such a hearty 
good will that all, all of every class, would at 
once begin to feel and enjoy its exhilarating 
effects. Should Mr. Newton’s health be such 
he can’t undertake it, then can’t Mr. Hansen 
or Mr. McCue, or some other of your many 
contributors, kindly undertake it for the good 
of us all. I for one will heartily thank any 
one, or all of them, for thus awakening our 
people to this most important subject on 
which so much depends our future peace, 
happiness and prosperity. I will try to pre- 
pare an article the best | can on Buckwheat 
and Peas for your April No., which will be in 
full time. Until then, let those wishing to 
make an experiment with either or both, at 
all spare times set to work, and well prepare 
the land for the seed, remembering B. and P., 
like everything else, do best when best pre- 
pared for, and if worth doing at all, it is well 
worth doing thoroughly. e of old Vir- 
ginia (God bless her and her’s) have the soil, 
water and the climate—the very best materials 
to establish the first State of this Union. 
Here all men from almost everywhere can 
find or make a home just suited to his fancy ; 
we have every variety of water and of soil, 
with a climate as healthy and invigorating as 
can be found anywhere on earth, and we are 
the lineal descendants of a race whose fame 
has followed in the wake of our God-sent 
Washington’s all over the globe. Virginia 
once was great, as famous for the hospitality 
of her warriors, statesmen, orators and far- 
mers, as any country of her dimensions on 
earth. She is not so now—ah, how sadly has 
she fallen! I often weep over her fall; and it 
is said her lands are not so productive, her 
waters not so cooling, and her people not so 
hospitable, and why so sad achange? Who 
can ask such a question when remembering 
her entire territory for four long years was 
one bloody battle-field, on which over a mil- 
lion of America’s chosen troops (the flower 
of our people) were sternly and stubbornly con- 
tending, p after day, and month after 
month, and year after year, in deadly conflict 
for the mastery. The mighty contest is over, 
the battle has been lost and dearly won, its 
vast rubbish now has to be removed, the 
almost total ruin to be repaired; give us but 
a reasonable time, and we will fully establish 
to an admiring world that we are truly most 
worthy sons of our illustrious sires. Then, 
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and not until then, can Virginia be expected | 
to be Virginia again. To rebuild Virginia as | 
she should and will be, will require every ef- 
fort of all classes of her people. It is truly a | 
stupendous work, yet it can and must be 
done. Then, Virginians, let us all, thoroughly 
united, hie to the work, and if our Great | 
Mother, the Federal Government, will but 
see and act with a statesman’s generous sa- 
gacity, and give us the James River and Kan- 
awa Canal, it will be generously helping us 
to assume our rightful position, and at the | 
same time be strongly welding us all together | 
again, when all may then feel that generous 
heartfelt glow which bound our great ances- | 
tors so successfully together in the unequal 
struggle of our American Revolution; and 
that God, in his great mercy and goodness, 
may grant .o all of our rulers Christian wis- | 
dom and patriotism, and to our whole people | 
* Christian sobriety, honesty, virtue and energy 
to accomplish this, all of this, for our own 
America, for which all Christians of every 
denomination should often unite in their hum- | 
ble, earnest, unwearied, heartfelt prayer to | 
our prayer-hearing Father in Heaven. 
Yours truly, &c., Geo. C. GILMER, 
Near Charlottesville, Albemarle co., Va., Feb. 8, 1873. 
Sabbath Morning.—Every true Virginian 

will, with outstretched arms and open hands, 
welcome most heartily all good citizens from | 
everywhere to help us re-people, re-build, and | 
re-beautify our dear old State, and thus again 
make Virginia the quiet, peaceful, happy home 
of the truly good and great. G. C. @. 





Manure. 
“In PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR.” 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer: 
The business of the farmer is to feed and 
clothe the human family—“to make two blades | 
of grass grow where only one grew before.” 
If the farmer wishes to make a good crop 
of hay, he must manure his land thoroughly. 
Two to three tons of timothy hay per acre is 





a good crop. If the farmer wishes to make a 
good crop of corn, he must manure his land 
well. Good land, well cultivated, in good sea- 
sons, pen to make from forty to one hun- | 
dred and thirty bushels of corn to the acre. 
If the farmer wishes to make twenty, thirty, 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre, he must 
have his land in good condition. Large crops | 
of wheat are not grown on poor, badly-culti- 
vated land. If the farmer wishes to make 
large crops of potatoes, sweet or Irish, or fine | 
cabbage or turnips, he must make his land | 
rich. Poor land won't yield large crops of 
potatoes or cabbage. 

The first, most pressing, most indispensable | 
want of the farmer is manure. If the farmer | 
can make or buy plenty of good manure, he | 
can have fine crops of hay, corn, wheat, pota- | 
toes, &c. Farming without manure is a dis- 
couraging, profitless avocation. 

To make manure, then, is the leading idea 
of a farmer’s life. All farm stock, horses, beef | 


cattle, hogs, sheep, should be stabled or en- 
closed (certainly at night) in yards well lit- 
tered with straw or weeds. Every animal, 
all poultry, should contribute its quota to the 
manure bank. All weeds, litter, loose dirt, 
should be placed on the manure bank. 

Wet straw, wet cornstalks, &., is not ma- 
nure. Manure is a campost—is vegetable 
matter animalized by well-fed animals. The 
barn ought to be on a sloping hillside, so that 
the stalls for horses and cattle might be in the 
foundation—the hay, grain, &c. be secured 
above. In this way, grain and hay may be 
secured in the barn and made into manure in 
the barn-yard. Every horse and cow ought 
to manufacture manure, Swine and. sheep 
make the best of manure. Hen manure is 
probably the richest of all manure, containing 
8.4 per cent. of ammonia. 

If the farmer were to make four or five or 
six foar-horse loads of manure in one year, for 
every horse, cow and hog on his farm, his farm 
would improve rapidly. This he may do by 
using straw litter, &c. freely in stables. 

But in addition to the manure from the 
barn-yard and hog-pen and aereng Bg types the 
farmer should sow clover freely, let it attain 
its full growth, and see that one crop at least 
is left on the soil. The good farmer inyproves 
his land by clover—the pvor and thoughtless 
farmer may sow clover and impoverish his 
soil by injudicious grazing. Some farmers 


| use lime, others buy ground bones, others buy 


phosphates, the various alkalies, &c. All are 
ood, if properly made and properly used. 
ut if the farmer wants good crops, his land 
must be well manured—rich. 

The barn-yard is the farmer’s main depend- 
ence for manure. The yard should be freely 
littered, the stalls cleaned out regularly and 
their contents distributed evenly over the 
yard. Plaster should be scattered over the 
yard every week or two. All stock ought to 

induced to remain in the yard when not 
stabled. A little hay or fodder will make 
them fond of the yard. The yard ought to be 
securely enclosed, and a cistern at the end of 
the barn, of suitable size, will furnish a large 
quantity of water for stock. 

I live in a limestone region, and because 
we see here and there numerous limestone 
rocks projecting above the surface, some of 
our best farmers have supposed that there 
must be lime enough in the soil. This is a 
mistake. I have burned and used some six 
thousand bushels of lime, at a cost of 10 cents 
per bushel, which I have applied to some 60 
acres, one hundred bushels per acre—and my 
impression is, that barn-yard manure, cloyer 
and all fertilizers act with greater power on 
soils after they haye been limed. Lime is 
used in Europe with decided advantage. Lime 
should be used on grass fieids that are not to 
be ploughed for a year or more, or on fields, 
after ploughing, designed for wheat or corn. 
Lime would be es ly advantageous in all 
sandy soils with clay subsoil. 

Clover is a valuable fertilizer—it is easil 
managed, cheap—furnishes fine grazing. tt 
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is said that there are three tons of clover roots, | 
per acre, on a well-set field. Bones are in a | 
high degree valuable as fertilizers. The Eng- | 
lish people have been buying bones in our | 
country for thirty years or more. Bones are | 
gathered by boys here and sold to our bone | 
mills. I saw it stated in the Country Gentle- | 
man some time ago, that a farmer applied 600 | 
}bs. pure ground bones, per acre, and gathered | 
six bushels of cloverseed from it, in one crop | 
of his rotation. 

Quite a number of peer are offered 
for sale in our markets. These are more or | 
less valuable. The more soluble phosphatic | 
and alkaline and nitrogenized matter they con- 
tain, the greater their value. The phosphatic | 
and alkaline and nitrogenized ingredients are 
usually in yee too smal] to exert any | 
“a ecided or permanent benefit. 

he poultry-houses, if well managed, will 
furnish a valuable lot of manure. Guano is | 
the excrement of sea-birds, deposited in lo- 
calities where it is not destroyed or washed 
away by rains. Proper attention to and man- 
agement of these houses will pay well. 

Manure is the basis of all good farming. | 
The person who cannot make a large lot of 
good manure, and who docs not know how | 
to use it after it is made, is in no sense a good 
farmer. Tomas Mappox. 
Washington Co., Md., January, 1873. 


On the Cultivation of the Potato. 


| couraged. 


and the ‘size of the plants, is required to get 
them covered at the proper time. 
Davip W. Nau. 
Cottage Farm, Sam's Creek, Fre@’k Co., Md. 





The Irish Potato ane my Mode of Cul- 
a 


To the Editors American Farmer: 


Within the present century the potato has 
been much improved in size and texture by 
careful .culture, and many new varieties are 
yearly being produced from seed. The po- 
tato does not necessarily produce from seed 
tubers like the parent; as a general thing the 
tubers thus produced are totally different, and 
consequently innumerable varieties are pro- 
duced by planting the seed. We can bring a 
white potato in contact with a red one (the 
bloom) and by hybridization produce seed that 
will bring tubers bearing somewhat the re- 
semblance of both parents; the Calico potato 
was thus originated, but as a general thing, 
the color of the product will be a lighter color 
than that of the darker of its parents. Though 
many varieties are thus formed, but few of 
them ever become popular, owing to the fact 
that many turn out of small size or of bad 
quality. But the experimenter should be en- 
Potatoes, after being grown for a 
number of years, degenerate, and we require 
new ones to take their places as they degen- 


| erate; from the seed we get what we want, 


und he that exercises proper judgment in re- 


| taining the guod and discarding the bad 


Editors cf the American Farmer : 

In May, 1857, the stalks of my early pota- | 
toes being from 5 to 6 inches above ground, 
T became apprehensive that they would be 
frozen, which would have made the crop late. 
I took a large single shovel plough and gave 
each row a round, substantially covering them 
over without any regard to the position or | 
condition that the stalks might be in when so 
covered. 

In a week's time I was very greatly and 
agreeably surprised to find them above ground 
again, as erect as ever and perfectly clean. 
In a few days the cultivator was 
tween the rows, leveling the middles and free- 
ing them from weeds and grass also. Upon 
the appearance of the blossoms, I gave them 
another round with the shovel plough, divided 
the middles therewith, and the cultivation of 
the crop was finished, without any other la- 
bor, and perfectly clean. The rows were three 
feet apart. I have cultivated fifteen crops in 
like manner, and have not seen the necessity 
of any change. 

I recommend that the rows be laid out 
North and South, when the gee permits, 
3 that > sun ee bene te th sides of the 
ridges. I respectfully submit my experience 
in the above method of cultivation, for the 
consideration of your readers. If any doubt, 
let them try one row. I have ploughed them 
down, when from 2 to 5 inches high. Close 
attention to the weather, condition of the soil 





tubers produced from seed, is often justly re- 
munerated. Messrs. Goodrich and Bresee have 
produced hundreds of new varieties of pota- 


| toes from seed, and have been justly remu- 


nerated for their labors. Several of the new 
varieties produced by them have brought many 
dollars per pound the first season that they 


| were thrown upon the-market, as instance 


the Early Goodrich, Early Rose, Peerless, &c. 

It is but just to reward those who, by care 
and labor, increase the value and productive- 
ness of plants put on earth to be made useful 
by man. The varieties of the potato now in 
cultivation are almost innumerable—but three 
of whica I consider of great value to Mary- 
land planters: The Early Rose and Ear 
Goodrich, for early planting, and the Peach 
Blow for the late crop. 

The Zarly Rose is a prolific bearer, and is 
the potato to be grown for an early market; 
it keeps badly, having a t tendency to rot 
when exposed to the air for any length of 
time—hence should be marketed soon after 
being removed from the soil. 

The Goodrich, on the other hand, has a much 
thicker skin, is not so liable to be bruised in 
handling, keeps well, and by some is thought 
to produce better than the , but it is not 
so fine in quality as the Rose, and ripens from 
ten days to two weeks later. 

The Peach Blow is np peer for late plant- 
ing, and cooks well at all seasons. It is y 
productive. I have gathered, acre, from 
new ground, without manure, eighty to 
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one hundred and forty bushels, the = vary- 
ing with the season. It keeps well through- 
out winter and spring, and retains its dryness 
until the Early Rose comes in market. 

Upon the potato’s composition in a measure 
depends its popularity with the consumer. 
The most ignorant can designate between a 
wet and a dry potato, and by so doing indi- | 
cate its composition. Now, it is within the 
power of man to change the composition of 
the potato, as I shall here endeavor to prove; | 
he, by exercising proper care in culture, can 
often make one that is not eatable an accept- | 
able vegetable. I will here give two analyses | 
of potatoes. The first of potatoes grown on 
wet clay lands; the second, of those grown on | 
a bright loam: 

1rt. Sol. matter 13.98, Starch 7.83, Fibre 6.81, Water | 
71.438—100 gr. 

2d. Sol. matter 13.86. Starch 9.93, Fibre 8 89, Water 

7 32—100 gr. 

Here can be seen the difference which soils | 
produce in the composition of the potato; | 
the season has its influence as well as the 
mode of culture. One of the greatest recom- 
mendations for the potato is to be able to say 
of it that it is dry and mealy, and this state | 
depends very much upon the amount of water | 
which it contains; hence our aim should be | 
to bring such influence to bear upon the po- 
tato as shall tend to produce the desired effect. | 
To accomplish this: Select good seed; the 
climate you cannot regulate, but the seasons 
you can modify—by working high in wet sea- 
sons—by working flat in dry seasons; by | 
plaiting in such land as is best adapted to its | 
growth, 

1 recommend new land, loamy in texture, 
because it neither becomes sobby, nor tends 
to make the potato sobby, its porosity giving 
vent to superfluous moisture, and its organic | 
matter absorbs and setains summer dews to 
supply its wants. It is rich in potash, and 
will, if the above rules are observed, produce 
potatoes that cannot be surpassed either in 
texture or flavor. Epw’p B. Emory. 

Queen Anne’s Co., Md., Feb. 1, 1873. 





The Highland Meadow Oat. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Can you or any of ae subscribers en- 
lighten the oo including myself, on a 
point which I regard as important; I mean 
the real value of what is known botanically 
as Arrhenatherum avenaceum, or Holcus avena- 
céus, or Avena elatior, and commonly known, 
according to different districts, as Tall Oat 
Grass, French Rye Grass, Common Oat Grass, 
Peruvian Grass and Highland Meadow Oat? 

Under the name first given, I find it de- 
scribed in rather araging terms in Mor- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of iculture, as follows: 
“ Although in certain districts of France and 
other parts of the continent, this is one of the 
most extensively cultivated grasses, and al- 
though it has been favorably recommended to 


| ously, from early 


| sufficient supply of the better 





British growers by no less an authority than 


Sinclair of Woburn, yet it has hitherto re- 
ceived from them but a very limited share of 
cultivation; nor is that at all likely to be ma- 
terially increased; for although it possesses 
the desirable properties of speedily attaining 
to maturity from seed, of yielding continu- 
ring till checked by win- 
ter frosts,.a large bulk of produce, and that 


| on dry and arid soils; yet these are toa great 
| extent counteracted by its containing so small 


a proportion of nutriment, and possessing a 
very perceptible and disagreeably bitter taste, 
which causes it to be avoided by horses, cattle 
and sheep, when they can have access to a 
Per contra, | find the following glowing ac- 
count of it ina paper on Artificial Grasses, 
presented by the President, John Taylor, of 
Caroline county, at a meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Virginia, held on the 18th day 
of June, 1818. He says: “ The best grass 

have tried in many respects is one commonly 
called ‘the Highland Meadow Oat.’ I have 
had no means of ascertaining whether it is a 
species of rye grass, or Avena pratensis (sic), 
or neither, nor whence it derived the - 
tion Peruvian, by.which I have heard it dis- 
tinguished. With its qualities I am better 
acquainted, having carefully observed them 
for many years. It ripens as early as the red 
clover, and is easily made into fine hay, if cut 
in proper time. Its earliness is of vast im- 
portance in our climate. Thence jt happens 
that it produces heavy spring crops like red 
clover, as it commonly perfects its growth be- 
fore adrought occurs _ It is the hardiest grass 


' I ever saw, and bears drought and frost, heat 


and cold, much better than any I have tried. 
It keeps possession of the land in spite of se- 
vere grazing. It flourishes best on soils suit- 
able for red clover, but it will live on and 
improve soils whereon red clover will perish. 
It furnishes better grazing early in the spring, 
late in the fall, in droughts and in winter 
than any grass known to me. Ripening with 
the red clover, it is peculiarly fitted for being 
sown with it, because it greatly facilitates its 
conversion into hay, and retains possession of 
the ground for years after the clover has dis- 
appeared. Alone, cut before the seed ripens, 
its hay is as nutritive and pleasant to stock of 
all kinds as any I have ever used; and it will 
yield both and tolerably good hay at one 
cutting, as it ripens soonest at top. Mixed 
with favorite grasses of grazing animals, it is 
partially rejected, but eaten as they fail— 
Alone, it is greedily fed upon. After being 
cut or , if left to grow, it rises anew, 
almost with the rapidity of lucerne, with a 
vigor but little diminished. Fifteen years’ 
experience has not enabled me to decide as to 
its capacity for py ts the soil, because 
the small quantity of first obtained, by 
confining experiments to small 
concealed its qualities; and the lots first 
sown have remained too flourishing to re- 
quire manure, and too valuable to be ploughed 
up. It produces, (after it comes to perfection, 
in doing which it is one year slower than red 


es, long 
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clover,) ungrazed and uncut, a warmer and 
more lasting cover than the clover, which has 
recently induced me to mix and sow it with 
wheat, on a large scale, for the end of im- 
proving the soil; in which anticipation I have 
yet discerned no cause for apprehension. For 
this purpose it possesses one recommendation 
beyond clover: it does not grow and spread 
so rapidly in the fall or spring as to injure the 
crop of wheat with which it is sown, as is 
sometimes the case with clover. Upon the 
whole, whatever doubts remain as to its fer- 
tilizing power, the conclusions that it emi- 
nently possesses the qualities for lasting, 
grazing and making high-land hay, may, I 
think, be confided in. ut it does not, so 


far as my trials have extended, succeed in | 


lands originally wet, however well they are 
drained.” 

This is high commendation from high au- 
thority. How far this grass has borne the 
test of time, Ido not know. Col. Taylor died 
a great many years ago, before I can recollect, 
and was not succeeded in his splendid estate 
of Hazlewood on the Rappahannock by an 
one who could carry out his ideas. His last 
surviving son died a short time since, and 


there is no one known to me, to whom I could | 


refer for information. Perhaps Dr. Gravatt, 
of Port Royal—I beg his pardon for intro- 


ducing his name—could give the public some | 


information about this grass, and whether any 
of it now remains at Hazlewoud, and in what 
condition. 

I myself procured some of the seed just be- 
fore the war; but that coming on I neglected 
it, anda tenant ploughed up theland. During 
the war I saw it in two places; in the county 
of Amelia and in the county of Nelson. The 
soils on which it grew were highland, of dif- 
ferent soils and degrees of fertility, but the 
growth in both cases was luxuriant. That in 
Amelia I saw when it was belly high to a 
horse; that in Nelson in the fall, when the 
tufts covered the ground. In Amelia it has 
disappeared ; but I have not heard from Nel- 
son, though I have tried to hear. Last sum- 
mer I learned that one or two parties in Bed- 
ford were trying it, as they thought with 
great profit and success. They call it there 
“evergreen grass.” But these counties were 
“upper country,” aswe say. Do any of your 
subscribers know anything of it? 

The destiny of Eastern Virginia points to 
grass as her great agricultural renovator, 
though she does not know it; will not believe 
it; laughs when she is told that she 
& great treasure in wire grass. ‘And he who 
will. introduce new grasses, especially for 
grazing, who will add to Timothy and Herds 
grass and Orchard all of which are 
well adapted to our climate and most of our 
soils, when suitably prepared and in judicious 
hands—who will thus encourage our people 
to quit their incessant tillage and pay atten- 
tion to pasturage, will have done more to 
benefit her people “than the whole race of 
politicians put together.” weap OW" 4 %s 

Chesterfield Co., Va., Feb. 1, 1878. 


[Loudon, in the “ Encyclopedia of Plants,” 
page 860, says of this grass : 

“FToleus avenaceus, W. or Av-na elatior of 
Linneus, Curtis and Host, Oat-like, soft grass, 
is a bulky productive grass, eaten by horses, 
cattle and sheep, but less nutritious than many 
other grasses. It pushes rapidly after being 
cropped, and, though later in flowering than 
many other species, produces an early and 
= supply of herbage in the spring. 

hese properties would entitle it to rank high 
as a grass, for the alternate husbandry, but its 
nutritive matter contains too large a propor- 
tion of bitter extractive and saline matters to 
warrant its cultivation without a considerable 
admixture of different grasses; and the same 
objection extends to its culture for permanent 
pasture. It is always present in the compo- 
sition of the best natural pastures, and, as be: 
fore mentioned, eaten in common with other 
grasses. It does not, however, constitute a 





large proportion of the herbage, but rather 
the least of any of the valuable grasses that 
| have been mentioned. This grass and Triti- 
| cum repens are the two species eaten by dogs 
| to excite vomiting. 

Flint seems to esteem it more highly than 
| Loudon, and in his “Grasses and Forage 


Plants,” ed. 1864, thus describes it; 
“Arrhenatherum avenaceum, Avena elatior of 
| Linneus. This is the Ray grass of France. 
It produces an abundant supply of foliage, 
and is valuable for pasture on account of its 
| early and luxuriant growth. It is often found 
| on the borders of fields and hedges, woods 
| and pastures, and is sometimes very plentiful 
in mowing lands. After being mown, it shoots 
up a very thick aftermath, and on this ac- 
count, partly, is regarded as nearly equal for 
excellence to the common Meadow Foxtail. 
It has been highly recommended for soiling, 
as furnishing an early supply of fodder. 

“It Ws spontaneously on deep sand 
soils, whenever naturalized. It has been cul- 
tivated to some extent in New England, and 
was at one time -highly esteemed, mainly for 
its early, rapid and late growth, making it 
very well calculated as a permanent pasture 
grass. It will succeed on tenacious clover 
soils.” 

Mr. Howard, in his work noticed elsewhere, 
says this grass at the South deserves to be 
placed at the head of the winter grasses, and 
that on rich upland it will grow from five to 
seven feet tall. He adds that it will grow 
on more sandy land than most of the artificial 
grasses, and that the yield of hay on rich land 
is large and quality excellent. 

Our friend and contributor, Mr.W. D. Brack- 
enridge, of whom we inquired concerning this 
grass, says he has known it in a wild state for 
the last fifty years, and that-it has nodose, or 
as some term them, bulbous roots. 

In the American Agriculturist of March, 
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1871, Mr. Baker, of Chester county, Pa., pub- | 
lished his experience with this grass, which he | 
sowed, originally, in the spring of 1863 with | 
barley. The greater portion of the seed failed | 
to come up, but in the fall there was a growth | 
of 18 inches, the blades being numerous and | 
very fine. In the spring of 64, and every | 
succeeding year, he cropped it for seed and | 
mowed the stubble for hay. At the time he | 
wrote he had 100 acres seeded with this grass | 
and orchard grass mixed, and he reported that 
it matured for hay about the 5th, and for seed 
from the 10th to 15th of June. He does not 
think it is bard on the ground, certainly it 
does not impoverish the ground like timothy. 
There is no difficulty in getting three crops. a 
year for soiling cows, and for pasture it excels 
all grasses with which Mr. Baker is acquainted, 
and cattle, horses and sheep prefer it to any 
other grass he has on his farm. Mr. B. says 
that he has given his driving horses since the 
fall of 1863, no other kind of hay than meadow 
oat grass, adding that these horses are valua- | 
ble, and that he feeds them this because he 
thinks it is the best hay he can grow for 
them. He sows from 2 to 3 bushels of seed 
to the acre. 

In the February issue of our excellent ex- 
change, The Southern Farm and Home, we 


find a correspondent from Prince Edward, 
Va., recommending the grass under notice as 
surpassed by none for the South. He says it 
will w well on any good, dry soil, and after 
the first year, will yield three good cuttings. 
The writer advises spring sowing, and 2 or 3 
bushels of seed to the acre. 

We hope that any of our readers who 
know anything of the grass under discussion, 
will give us the results of their experience or 
observation.— Eds. A. F.] 


Furze. 





Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer: 

I have read with great interest your several 
articles on Furze. ing unable to add any- 
thing on this subject of my own knowledge, 
Isend you some extracts from an old book 
entitled “ The Whole Art of Husbandry,” by 
J. Mortimer, Esq., F. R. S., and dedicated to 
the Royal Society. The copy from which I 

uote is from the fifth edition, published in 

ondon in 1721: 

“ Where there are old dry banks, or such a 
dry sand or gravel that nothing else will — 
on it, the Furze is an extraordinary ce. 
Tis raised by sets or seeds; but seeds are the 
best way of raising of it, especially the French 
Furze, which grows to the height of 15 or 16 





feet, and is not subject to run into the 
the common sort: it will 


make a hedge in three years’ time, if well 
weeded, and carefully kept from cattle, espe- 
cially sheep, who are great devourers of it, 
till "tis of some bigness, and then nothing can 
hurt it. If ’tis clipp’d, it will do very well, 
and be very thick; but if let grow at large, 
it will be better shelter, and yield excellent 
fuel. 

“They make very great advantage by sow- 
ing of their land with it in Devonshire. In 
France they make inclosures with it that they 
sow ten or twelve yards thick, which makes 
a mighty shelter for game, which they do after 
this manner: first they dig the ground in 
Winter to kill the gross weeds; then they dig 
it again in Spring, and make the earth fine; 
and the latter end of March or beginning of 
April, they sow the seed; when they are 
grown they cut them, for if a great snow falls, 
it weighs them down, and spoils them beyond 
recovery. I am told that Furze (whether 
French or English I cannot say) will grow 
upon the sand in salt water.” 

From Chap. XXI. I take the following: 

“They make very ge improvement of 
their gravelly land in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, where fuel is very scarce, by sowing of 
them with French Furze seed, which they 
reckon a great improver of their land,.and a 
fitter of it for corn. Upon some lands they 
will grow to be fourteen or fifteen feet high, 
and afford very great quantities of fuel.” 

From another Chapter I give the following : 

“Some lands are much inclined to the bear- 
ing of Furze, especially such as are of the 
sandy kind, which is destroyed either by 
plowing up, burning and mending of it well 


| with marie, lime, dung, &c., or by planting of 


acorns among them, which the Furze will 
shelter and shade till they get above them, and 
then the oaks will destroy the Furze by drop- 
page them.” . 

“The young tender tops of Furze being a 
little bruised, and given to a Jean sickly horse, 
will strangely recover him and plump him up.” 

I give the above extracts to show in what 
esteem the Furze or Gorse was held in England 
at that date. I do not offer Goldsmith as any 
authority in agriculture—but let me quote 
this couplet, 


* Beside yon straggling fence that skirts 
With blossomed Furze unprofitably gay 


which suggests that he had no exalted 


the way, 


opin- 
ion of its utility. It has been puggestel to 
me that the saying “I'll give you goss” (Wor- 
cester spells either gorse or goss) goes to prove 
that at least by the originators of the slang 
that plant was not much esteemed. 

In reading “ The Whole Art of Husbandry ” 
Iam very much struck with the slight ad- 
vance in the knowledge of agriculture since 
1721. The very subjects which are exciting 
such lively interest and warm discussion to- 
day, I find treated of in this old book, and 
with a wisdom too, that would be most helpful 
to the Farmers’ Clubs and Socie- 
ties of "78 could they but command it. 


Cumberland Oo., Va. E. R. C. 
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Lupines. | 


Editors of the American Farmer : | 

The article of Mr. Wenig in your February | 
number, about the Lupines, induces me to say | 
a few words in regard to the same. 

Having had some experience with this plant 
in Germany, and knowing what it has done | 
for the unproductive -lands of that country, I 
soon after settling in Virginia, imported about | 
four bushels of the a ie lupines, and sowed | 
these on land that I thought well suited for | 
them. They came up pretty well, but as soon 
as they were a few inches high, the potato 
bugs attacked them in such numbers, that 
there was no chance for them to do anything. 
The result was that they never grew high 
enough to benefit the land by shading it, nor | 
Ww ploughing them in, and from the four bush- 
els sown [ harvested just about one gallon of 
seed, This was so discouraging that I have 
not attempted to raise them since. 

Yours respectfully, C. A. HEINEKEN. 

Prince William Co., Va. 

[This disappointment should not deter from 
further trial. A similar result: might have 
happened to any of ounstandard crops. We 
have from another correspondent of Cumber- 
land Co., Ya.,an extract from the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, upon the same subject, in 
which it is stated that the Lupine is a genus | 
of leguminous plants, containing 30 species, 
which are herbaceous, &c. : 

“ The lupinus perrennis grows wild in sandy 
places, from Canada to Florida, and bears | 
beautiful blue flowers. It has been cultivated | 
in Europe for more than 150 years. We have | 
eight other species, and probably more, in | 
North America, several of which are only | 
found westward of the Rocky Mountains. | 
Two of our Southern species are remarkable | 
for having simple leaves.” 


These perennial herbaceous species have, of | 
course, no agricultural value.—Hds. A. F.] 





On the Cultivation of Lucerne. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

In accordance with your request, I will give 
you an account of my experience with Lu- 
eerne. I wish that I had been cultivating it 
longer, so that I could give you more infor- 
mation on the subject. In the spring of 1870 
I made up my mind to make a trial with Lu- 
cerne, in order to ascertain of how much 
benefit it would be to me in my soiling opera- 
tions. We sowed about one-eighth of an acre 
the second week in April. The ground was 
ploughed about six inches deep, and harrowed 
until it was well broken Me bre nan] 
we li the with stable ma- 
nure—I cannot say how much, but a liberal 
quantity. We then sowed the Lucerne broad- 
cast a The season was favorable, 





and the Lucerne made a good stand, so that 


we were able to cut it once that year. The 
next year it was cut seven times, cutting it 
when it was in blossom. We found that the 
cattle were very fond of it, and that this small 
lot of Lucerne helped us amazingly in carry- 
ing out our plan of soiling which we had 
adopted. We were nat able to cut any on this 
piece last year, as our new barn was put on a 
portion of it, and the rest was destroyed by 
hauling the material for the barn over it. 
Having become convinced by our experience 
with this small lot, that it was the very thing 
we needed to give us the greatest amount of 


| green food on the smallest area of land, and 


with the least trouble after the first year, we 


| concluded to sow a much larger area. We 
| selected for this purpose a piece. of land con- 


taining about one and a half acres, that had 
been used for several years as a yard for the 
cattle, and was, of course, in very good heart 
from their droppings; in fact, so rich that we 


| did not put any manure on the land. The 


piece was ploughed .and subsoiled, so as to 


| give the roots of the Lucerne a good chance 
| to strike down, as we found that they were in- 
| clined to do, from the fact that in digging the 
| cellar for the barn, we found the roots of the 


Lucerne had run down to the depth of four 
feet, This time we concluded to adopt an- 
other method of planting, namely, that of 
drilling. We therefore got the land into as 
smooth a surface as we could with our Thomas’ 
harrow, and this by the way left it in about 
the same condition as a g¢ gardener would 
have a seed bed for onion or other fine seed. 


| The seed was put in with one of Holbrook’s 


seed sowers, and the drills were twelve inches 
apart. This took about ten pounds of seed to 
the acre. We sowed the seed the third of 
April, and on the seventh hada slight shower; - 
on the tenth we had a heavy thunder storm 
that washed the seed out of the ground, so 
that we were obliged to re-plant. After this 
we had very little rain all summer, so that we 
were fearful at one time that we would lose 
our plant. It was our intention when we 
first sowed the Lucerne in such narrow drills, 
to cultivate it with Comstock’s weeder, an 
instrument that we had used with success in 
our garden—this we did once, but the 
ground got so dry during the protracted drouth 
that we were obliged to abandon its use and 
o at it with the hoe. We kept the weeds 
own with the hoe so that the Lucerne had a 
chance to grow al] that the drouth would per- 
mit. We were not able to cut acrop of it, 
but in the latter part of the fall we allowed 
the cattle to graze a little on it. This lot of 
Lucerne is looking mene thaw « this winter, and 
already looks green w the snow is off the 
ground. We anticipate a crop from it 
this year. We top-dress it with stable 
manure. We intend to put in two acres of 
Lucerne this year. We haveselected for that 
purpose a piece of land on which we had last 
Rose potatoes, and in the falla 

. ‘We shall give the 

of stable manure, and 

eondition as possible. We 





- ter. 
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shall sow in drills the same as the last lot, for 
although it takes more labor to work it in 
this way, still we are confident that the re- 
sults will be .better. The cost of the seed is 
so great, that it is useless to plant it unless 
one gives it all possible chance. This land 
was ploughed late last fall, and this spring we 
shall cross plough and subsoil it, then work 
with heavy harrow, and then with Thomas’ 
harrow. Cuas. E. Corrrim. . 
Muirkirk, Md., Feb. 14th, 1872. 





Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow. 


Messrs. Editors of tie American Farmer: 

I dislike to assume notoriety by being found 
too frequently in your columns, but the in- 
terest I feel in the subject I now bring to your 
attention, is so great, and so large a region of 
country as that commencing near Philadel- 

hia and terminating near Rome, in Georgia, 

unded by the Blue Ridge on the one side, 
and the North Mountain, or parts of the Al- 
leghany, on the other, and constituting the 
limestone or Great Valley of Virginia region, 
having the same interest, must be my apo % 
It is a fact patent to every intelligent farmer 
in all this region, that agricultura] imple- 
ments, such as are mentioned in the article I 
send you, are too fragile for resistance to the 
limestone ledges that stand out in all other 
sections of country. From the circular of 
Thomas & Co., of Geneva, I found Richmond 
named as one of their depositories for their 
harrow, and desiring to use one on my wheat, 
believing it will be greatly benefitted, and 
also to cover the clover seed at same time, 
I pre this article for the Southern Plan- 
hoped it was in time for the February 
No., as I now do that this can find a place in 
your March No. The editors, one of whom 
is editor of the Religious Herald, one of the 
organs of the Baptist Church, with 15,000 
su ce, hej ey it aps too late ob the 
February No., but he took pleasure in placi 
it in the Farmers’ column of his r, om 
would insert it in the March No. of the 
Planter. Wanting a harrow badly, and de- 
siring the opinion of a practical farmer, and 
to save time, I wrote to Capt. P. E. Willson, 
one of the gentlemen I named in the article, 
and requested him to hunt up the harrow, ex- 
amine it carefully, and give me his candid 
opinion. I give it to you in his words: “I 
found the harrow at H. M. Smith & Co’s. I 
do not think the papas would eee rough 
land, especial one imestone he 
land must be in excellent condition, free from 
clods and stone, to make it available. The tim- 
ber is ash, and I think very light—very few 
bolts or rivets, The teeth are round steel, 
and quite small. I think it would answer on 
very smooth land, but can not see its 
tion to our valle 


not too large, and strong enough to resist 
dragging over them, if solid, so the timber 
would not split and the teeth drop out. But 
the man in our region who would think of 
making a harrow less than 34x44 inches, and 
out of the toughest white oak he could find, 
(and no country in the world has such as this 
valley,) or would think of making it out of 
ash, would be regarded as either a born fool, 
or from some cause had become a lunatic, and 
before you could say Jack Robinson, a com- 
mittee would have him under Dr, Stribling’s 
care at Staunton. Yet, here is a large manu- 
facturing company at Geneva, N. Y., from 





| their actions regard us all born fools, for two 


| reasons, making implements they cal’ harrows 
| —heaven save the mark—and attaching the 
| prices to them they do—one of theirs costing 
| as much as will pay for 3 or 4 of our best 
harrows. This article is too long to give them 
| to you. 

proposed to them that Mr. Thomas, or 
some sensible man he might select, should set 
| out at the proper time, by private convey- 
| ance, near Philadelphia, go through all the 
region designated, mingle with the farmers, 
examine carefully the character of the land, 
and then adapt his mgchinery to making an 
implement suited to our wants. This-sugges- 
tion might be profitably heeded by other 
Northern implement makers, or what would 
be far better, induce men of energy to go into 
the manufacture here, where timber and all 
material suited to their wants can be had 
cheaper than elsewhere. More on this sub- 


ject again. Respectfully yours, 
J. M. McCour. 

Augusta co., Va., Feb’y 3, 1873. 

With every desire to comply with Mr. 
McCue’s request to publish the printed slip 
he refers to, the pressure upon our pages is 
such that we had come to the conclusion that 
the above communication to us embraced all 
the material points in the case which would 
be of interest to the farmer. We have our- 
selyes used the harrow on a small scale, and 
found it to work admirably—-but finding it im- 
possible to embrace the earnest invitation of 
the Baltimore county Gunpowder Club to at- 
tend its last monthly meeting, where we 
would have elicited the opinions of the mem- 
bers, some of whom we knew had been using 
the harrow, we forwarded the letter and slip 
from Mr. McCue to Mr. Thomas Gorsuch, the 
very able and indefatigable Secretary, asking 
that the experience of the members at their 
meeting should be solicited as to its merits— 
the reply is herewith given, and for his prompt- 
ness and courtesy in the matter, we tender 
Mr. G. our thanks. We will here add, that 
the lands of the members of the Club are 
generally quite similar to those of the region 
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designated by Mr. McC. No better practical 
farmers are to be found anywhere than the 
members generally of the G. Club, and, as 
we have been enabled to judge from personal 
observation of their farming, none others in 
their county would we sooner select to decide 
upon any question of general farming opera- 
tions than the three gentlemen whose experi- 
ence is given in the report below.— Has. A. F. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


Gentlemen: In compliance with your re- 
quest, the communications of Mr. McCue were 
laid before our Club at its regular meeting on 
the 8th instant. The following opinions were 
elicited from the members present who had 
been using the Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow : 

Joseph said: the Thomas’ Harrow 
can be made remunerative on the farm—he 
has been entirely satisfied with it for the uses 
he made of it. It slides over any but ver 
rough stones; it is not so liable to catc 
stones as the common harrow. He used it 
last season backwards over rough ground to 
collect and off stalks and other filth; it 
did the work well and without injury to the 
harrow. He has employed it most and very 
successfully on new set meadows where 
cattle had laid, to break up and scatter their 
droppings. He has used it two seasons—the 
first on over 120 acres, the last on considera- 
bly more, and thinks it will be good for five 
more. In regard to the cost of the harrow, 
he is pot sure that mechanics in this section 
of country would make it cheaper. He con- 
siders it worth the money he paid for it. In 
his judgment it is not frail considering the 
work it is designed for—on ground of aver- 
age smoothness it is sufficient for its work. 

Dickinson Gorsuch said: he would not like 
to do without the smoothing harrow;; it is a 
valuable implement, and of as much benefit 
to him as any other he uses. As stated in 
his crop report, by the aid of the drill and 
smoothing harrow, he had greatly lessened, 
simplified and lightened the labor of growin, 
corn. On one field of 9} acres, that yield 
120} barrels, two-thirds of the entire cultiva- 
tion had been done with the smoothing har- 
row. He prepares the soil for spring crops 
more cheaply and satisfactorily with it by fol- 
lowing immediately after the ploughs when 
the ground is in good ploughing order than 
with other harrows. é smoothing harrow 
can be used to advan on any of his 

d which will admit of the use of the or- 

inary harrow ; it will work satisfactorily on 
ground too rough for a reaper; and, in fact, it 
is oa any ground on belo speroves 
agricu ery is generally employed. 
Its construction in thice-hinged p Bove en 
mits the lifting of the wings, and renders the 
e of the harrow over protruding rocks. 

oof other o comparatively ehsy 
and harmless. On account of the oblique 
rearward set of the teeth, the strain on them 
is very slight. The timbers are large enough, 


| but he would prefer them of white oak. [It 


| was sug that some ies of ash were 
| of el ough with white oak.— 
| * Samuel M. Price said: in’71, just about the 
| time the corn on a field of 15 acres should 
| have been coming up, there came a heavy 
| rain, which baked the ground hard. At a 
loss what to do, he tried the smoothing har- 
row with complete success. The surface was 
h and stony, yet no damage was done to 
| epeeneng com and none to the harrow, ex- 
| cept the nding of a few teeth. He is satis- 
| fied that without the use of the harrow to 
| break the crust, the corn would not have 
|come up. Last year he used the harrow on 
| 45 acres of corn to his entire satisfaction—has 
| used it in the spring on wheat to put in clover 
/and timothy seed. A neighbor who saw it 
| driven across rows of drilled corn 5 inches 
| high, was astonished to find it tore none 
| out—considers the smoothing harrow the best 
| implement to put on potato ground. By it 
| potatoes can be worked with one-half the la- 
bor otherwise usually required. Increasing 
the size of the teeth might be an improve- 
ment, but he would not desire the wood any 
heavier. 

That the soil which these farmers cultivate, 
Messrs. Editors, is not alluvial, the above ex- 
| periences to rocks and stones abundant! 
show. Their land f in the main rolling, though 
parts are hilly and parts level, and runs from 
a rotten rock toa heavy clay. Previous to 
|the introduction of the Thomas’ Harrow 
| among us, the advisability of its employment 
| was discussed in Club meetings, and, in fact, 

to the logical discomfiture of its advocates, 
| none of whom had ever set eyes on it. Nev- 
| ertheless they had what seemed the temerity 
| to send their address, and the articles came, 
| and now their confusion appeared complete, 
for no one could be convinced that an imple- 
ment of such delicate’ structure apparently, 
would stand for a single day the knocks it 
must inevitably be subject to on our hilly and 
stony lands. The friends of the harrow were 
mute, in a measure dumbfounded. But the 
sequel has justified their venture, as above so 
clearly shown, and a similar trial on the part 
of Mr. McCue might meet with like success 
in spite of his limestone | 

The attention of our Club on the 8th was 
occupied with crop reports for the past year, 
| and revealed a gloomy status for the farmer— 
| Corn alone had repaid bountifully. Yours, 

Txos. Gorsucn, 
Sec’'y Gunpowder Ag. Olub. 
Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 11, '78. 











Tebacco Culture in New England—Ne. 2. 
« 


Manure.—I here repeat, ‘manure is the 
talisman of the tobacco er’s success in, 
the Connecticut River V . If you should 
ask me what are the requisites of the tobacco: 
grower’s success here? I should em- 
phatically, the first requisite is manure 
and a plenty of it; the second would be ma- 








— 
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nure ; joined with this are required suitable 
soil, as we have to a certain extent, judgment 
in its application, thorough culture from first to 
last, indefatigable industry and close attention 
of the proprietor himse’f ; finally, indomitable 
patience, a strong constitution and a “stiff 
upper lip ”—all of which are essential requi- 
sites of the greatest success. We would like 
to find an easier road to travel and arrive at 
the same good results, but after having tried 
an easier way we have come to the conclu- 
sion that we cannot afford to grow tobacco in 
— other ex with the most thorough 
culture and by the application of large quan- 
tities of stable manure of the very best quality. 
Stable manure never fails; other commercial 
fertilizers do sometimes, and never are found 
to produce the greatest, or equa) crops, but 
are often used in connection with stable ma- 
nure with varying results. It is not till 
within a few years that our growers have 
made so heavy applications of stable manure, 
and they find it pays better than with a less 
quantity. If we cannot cultivate as many 
acres, we find that the less number of acres 
gives us more money and a greater profit. I 
am aware that it seems almost, if not quite, 
impossible for the man with limited means, or 
in embarrassed circumstances, to procure this 
large quantity of manure, yet it is for his 
greatest profit not to attempt to grow more 
than he can fertilize in the best manner—he 
cannot afford to do it—the quAntity and quality 
are both inferior, so that the crop brings a 
less sum of money. Some of our growers are 
trying to grow more than they provide help 
to do thoroughly, and they lose money by it ; 
so it will be anywhere. 

Our people spend large sums of money for 
stable manure, and bring it from far and near, 
often spending every day in hauling, (except 
Sundays,) that they can get away from the 
farm for a few hours at a time, for the whole 


rom and when this manure is got together | 


t is all worked up, mixed and fined before 
applying to the land. We want it to tell on 
this crop, and do it at once and all through 
the season, which we find is the case under 
such treatment of it. To bring the manure 
to this state, some throw it in the yard and 
let hogs work it over; others overhaul it by 
hand, laying it up in heaps to undergo a fer- 
mentation—any way to make it fine and still 
retain, not lose, any of its virtues. Of such 
fined manure we put on from 32 to 40 loads 

r acre, d ing it in small heaps of 4 to 6 
ushels about 53 yards apart each way. We 
do this as early in spring as we can get it on 
the land to plough under, usually in April, 
when the ground is well settled. Not more 
than can be thus dropped in one day is put 
on before spreading and ploughing atl In 
spreading, p@ins are taken to fine it and 
equalize it over the whole surface; it is 
then ploughed under 5 or 6 inches deep, fairly 
and well covering it. The ploughing should 
be as well done as if for a of corn, as it 
is an object to bring to a state of fine tilth, 
the manure being thus better distributed and 





all escaping gases being best absorbed. In 
this careful, thorough manner the manure is 
applied and the whole grouad ploughed, when 
it is left to do other farm work. Should 
weeds begin to show themselves, the land is 
harrowed, to destroy them and fine the soil, 
which should be done once or twice, even if 
no weeds appear, before the time for plough- 
ing the second time, for we find we obtain 
better crops when we harrow well and plough 
the ground twice. The mixing the manure 
intimately with the soil and also making the 
| soil fine, aided by the air, warmth and mois- 

ture, produces chemical action which pre- 
| pares and sets free plant nutriment contained 
|in the soil, which is not done in any other 
| way, or if done at all, very slowly. The 
| second ploughing is done soon before trans- 
| planting, only a few days the less, with time 
| to fit the ground, the better. This time we 
_ plough one to two inches deeper than at first 
| —this puts the manure nearer the surface, 
| just where it is needed for the plants, and 
|more thoroughly incorporates it with the 
| whole soil—the better the ploughing the bet- 
| ter the result. After this second ploughing, 
| the ground is well and thoroughly harrowed, 
| which still further mixes the soil and manure 
| and makes them fine and mellow. 

The further fitting of the ground I leave for 
| future articles. Perhaps it may be well for 
| me to state that for this crop we select soil 
| which we have found, in experience, the best 
| adapted to grow the best quality, finest leaf, 

&c. If our farms do not embrace just the 
| soil, we take that which approaches nearest. 
| The soil which produces the finest leaf is a 

sandy, or a light sandy loam; yet the number 

of pounds per acre will be less than on a 
| heavier loamy soil. A light sandy loam with 

a light yellow, porous subsoil, which is nearly 
|as mellow as the upper soil, after lying six 
| months ora year after ploughing, is the soil 
| which we always prefer for quality, giving 
also a good quantity—2,000 to 2,600 lbs. per 
acre. 





Toxsacco Barn. 

In the growth of the business of producing 
tobacco, our farmers have found that buildings 
designed ity curing the crop, &c. 
were a necessity, both for the proper curing 
and also for stripping, packing and storing 
the crop, &c. o this end various resorts 
have been made; one of the latest and most 
approved styles is represented in the accom- 

nying illustration; they are built of - 
ng dimensions; ours represents one 32 by 75 
feet, neniing three full tiers and two part tiers 
in the roof, capable of housing about three 
acres of average growth tobacco. In one 
corner is a stripping room 16x80 feet, one-half 
the height below the surface of the und 
and one-half above, for windows, &c. A 
chimney rises from this through the roof, en- 
abling us to put a stove in this room, in which 
we may have a fire to strip by in cold weather. 
The room is valuable for many other. pur- 
poses. This reom is ceiled up or lathed and 
plastered, to make it tight and warm, com- 
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A CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO BARN. 


fortable to work in at any time. The barn 
is of a substantial frame, main timbers 8x8 | 
inches—light frames are not strong enough 
to resist the pressure when filled with heavy 
tobacco right from the field. The frame 
should be in five bents 15 feet to a bent, re- 


quiring 18 posts, 6 on each side and 6 through | 


the centre. From the bottom of sill to top of 
plates is 16 feet. 
doors are represented on either end, are left 
out for convenience in driving through the 
building; the centre tier of posts rest on stone 
without any sill; the beams are set in the side 
posis one foot below the top of the plates; | 
below these beams are two tiers of girts, which 
may be 5x6 inches—dividing the whole into 
three spaces, for the tobacco to hang. These 
girts extend around and across the building 

om post to post. The lower tier of girts 
across the building on the side for the drive- 
way should be movable for convenience of 
being taken out while filling in the other part 
of the barn. Purlin beams and plates are 
used, on which a part tier of tobacco can be 
hung, and if necessary a few poles may be 
turned up in the peak, by nailing pieces across 
from rafter to rafter, for the poles to rest on. 
On each tier of.girts and the beams rest 3x5 


The end sills, where the | 


| scantling, running lengthways the building, 4 
feet from centres apart, for the lath to rest 
their ends upon, which holds the tobacco.— 
The roof is boarded and shingled; the siding 
| is good planed pine; one-half the boards 
| {every other one) tightly nailed, the rest hung 
with strap-hinges, to afford ventilation or 
close tight, as necessary ; these doors are fas- 
tened open or shut with suitable hooks and 
| staples. Such a barn, well made and painted, 
| will cost here from $1,500 to $2,000; without 
stripping-room and painting $800 to $1,400, 
omens to style of finish. For raising the 
lath filled with plants into the upper portion 
| of the building, a rope and pulley, with a 
| large wide-spread, double hook, is necessary ; 
| one stands in the wagon, hooks on the lath 
| 


and hauls them up, while another stands aloft 
to receive and put them in place; the pulley 
is attached to the rafters or one of the upper 
timbers. The laths for hanging on are se- 
lected, or sawed for the, purpose 4 feet long, 
and one end worked off a little to fit the eye 
er socket of the needle which is used for 
spearing the plants. Five to six plants only 


| are put upon each lath, so that it will require 
| pvr 900 laths to hang an acre of good to- 
| baceo, W..H. Warts. 














17 and 13-Year Locusts (Cieadas.) 





C. VY. Riley, Esq., State Entomologist of | 
Missouri, calls our attention to the predictions | 


contained in his first report of the appearance | 


of these insects in 1872, and asks us to re- 
quest that those of our readers who have any 
facts relative to their appearance the past 
year, will do him the kindness to report them 
to him, to aid him in completing his history, 
and proving the validity of the different 


broods mentioned in the chronological his- | 
tory, given in the report referred to, of these | 


interesting insects. Mr. Riley’s address is St. 
Louis, Mo. The following extract will give 


| the limits of the territory in which the 17-year 
brood was expected to appear: 

Brood V111.—Septemdecim—1855, 1872.—In 
the year 1872, being the same year as the pre- 
ceding, and at intervals of 17 years thereafter, 
they will, in all probability, appear in the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts; across 
Long Island; along the Atlantic coast to 
Chesapeake Bay, and up the Susquehanna at 
least as far as to Carlisle in Pennsylvania; 
also, in Kentucky, at Kanahiwa in Virginia, 
and Gallipolis, Ohio, on the Ohio river. “This 
is the brood referred to in brood V, and which 
there is every reason to belfeve is ‘the one Te- 
corded by Morton in his “ fo nae ” as 0c- 
curring in 1633. 
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Arorticulture. 


Apples in Southern Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The effect of the drouth of last summer 
upon Fall and Winter apples was of more than 
an ordinary character. hilst the trees were 
more or less retarded in their growth in most 
situations, the fruit excelled in quantity, and 
more than — in quality that of many 
years past. The same varieties keeping bet- 
ter, far, than I ever knew them to do before. 
My observation in the past, has been that the 
Mecgiand Maiden’s Blush lost nearly all of its 
sprightly fine flavor by Christmas, while this 
winter, at present date, they are still fresh and 
fine. Again, within a few days past, I have 
seen Bellflowers of fine size and quality, being 
marketed by some of our farmers. The Fal- 
lenwalder too, has added greatly to its popu- 
larity in this vicinity, this owing comets 
to its keeping so much better than usual. 
Many other varieties of truly reputed unpro- 
fitableness have rallied amid drouth and 
scorching sun, and apparently present new 
claims upon public favor. Joubtless, too, 
some of your readers in Southern Maryland 
may be so favorably impressed with the con- 
duct of these varieties in 1872, as to embrace 
them in their lists as keeping apples for 
contemplated new orchards. That, however, 
would certainly lead to disappointment, un- 
less drought or some other invisible agency 
intervenes in their favor, as neither those 
named, nor the dest Northern and Eastern 
winter apples, are the fruits to plant in South- 
ern Maryland with a view to raising good 
keeping apples. Of the apple orchards now 
in bearing on this shore, nine of every ten are 
destitute of good keepers—the reason, Bald- 
wins, Spitzenburgs, Boston Russets, Rhode 
Island Greenings, &c., were selected to fill 
that office—a very unprofitable choice, as 
many sad experiences will testify. The thor- 
ough revolution in the times, practices and 
labor system of the State, now demands a more 
wise and judicious expenditure of labor and 
capital—a better return from the land thus oc- 
cupied and kept up. We are daily encom- 
passed with the doleful cry that “farming no 
longer pays,” and in this connexion we may 
truthfully add, raising unsalable, worthless 
fruit, is still worse than farming. 

If, instead of planting Northern varieties of 
winter apples, farmers would reverse the 
practice and plant keeping kinds of Southern 
origin, their orchards would produce results 
widely, yet pleasingly different from what are 
annually experienced by many. Instead of 
sending North for apples with which to re- 
gale our Christmas dishes, we should have 
enough, and many to spare, from our own or- 
chards, and can have, if proper attention is 
paid to what kinds are planted. Many fine 
varieties that originated in this State, fruit 
every way excellent, and known to be, from 
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actual experience, good keepers, are so ver 
sparingly planted as to render it difficult 
sometimes to even get a few grafts for propa- 
gating. Virginia has a number of kinds that 
rank high in flavor and keeping qualities. 
The Southern States, taken collectively, have 
as good winter apples as any other part of 
this Union. Then, why not grow the fruit 
that will yield the-best return? I might 
enumerate many kinds of first class keeping 
apples for Southern Maryland, but that is un- 
necessary when every intelligent and thrifty 
farmer has, or should have, within his reach, 
a journal or two such as the “American Far- 
mer,” from which he can gather all the infor- 
mation needed in that particular. 
J. W. Kerr. 
Denton, Februarg 5‘h, 1873. 


Horticultural Pursuits. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

We are pleased to record the fact that hor- 
ticulture, including gardening and fruit cul- 
ture, is rapidly advancing in all the fruit 
growing sections of our country, and the 
time, we believe, is not distant when these 
resources of health, hilarity, and wealth, will 
be diffused throughout the utmost limits of 
the fruit regions. 

The fruit-grower may become enthusiastic 
in his pursuit, and dote upom his healthy and 


| promising trees—and his thoughts may be in- 
| voluntanly occupied in devising ways and 
| means for their thrift and growth—but the ad- 


| 
} 


| bloom again like Eden. 





vantages to be derived, and the innocence of 
the occupation, should be an apology for ex- 
treme and devoted attention. 

Horticulture has been called “ the poetry of 
agriculture,” and the idea is appropriate and 
beautitul. There is poetry in the waving of 
the green and glossy foliage, and in the bloom- 
ing orchards, resulting in delicious fruits, 
which, in their season, cluster the bending 
stalks or weigh down the pendent boughs 
with their yellow and crimson burdens. 

“Man has taken the lovely flower from its 
native and retired spot, pt laced it before 
his door,” knowing that “a thing of beauty is 
a joy forever.” He has also visited the sunny 
declivities and culled a twig of the wild crab. 
He has planted, grafted and nursed it, and 
the result is the delicious and beautiful As- 
trachan, and the ethereal Albemarle and 
Golden Pippins. 

“We have the promise that the earth shall 
” If we will take a 
morning’s walk, in April, among the broad 
acres of blooming orchard trees, owned b 
some of our farmers, we will be apt to thin 
the promise verified. 

The work of the horticulturist is not irk- 
some business in any particular; the labor is 
light and pleasant and the reward sure. If 
we sometimes fail, we should recollect that we 
fail more frequently in our cereal crops... Why 
should any one think, as probably sone do, 
that he is planting his trees mainly or only 
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for posterity ? for such is seldom the case; and 
why should we not plant for our children and 
those that are to follow, and are we not thereby 
enhancing the value of our farms? The 
trees will serve our turn; and, generations 
of men may also share the benefits, and, in 
this way, we shall leave monuments of our 
skill, industry and forethought. J. Firz. 
Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 





Inquiry for Winter Apples. 


I beg leave to ask the American Farmer to 
inquire as to the very best Winter Apples and 
Pears—the varieties that will succeed best in 
Maryland. 

The hanging on trees late is very important 
for apples to keep in winter and spring. I 
would like to see some of the best varieties | 
brought owt in the Farmer. There is no use 
depending on New York always for winter | 
apples. J.P. J. HUBBARD. 

[ We referred the above inquiry to Mr. Brack- | 
enridge, who has kindly sent us the following 
answer.— Has. A. F.] 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


In reply to the inquiry of your correspon- | 
dent “ } P. J. Hubbard,” as to “the very best 
Winter Apples and Pears—the -varieties that | 
will succeed best in Maryland,” we here ap- | 
pend a list of eight kinds of each denomina- | 
tion, to which we have added the proportions | 
we adopt in planting out an orchard. A | 
greater number of kinds could easily have | 
been given, but we consider those we have 
recommended as being desirable in every re- | 
spect, and numerous enough if the fruit is in- 
tended for marketing purposes. W. D. B. 
APPLES. 

GrILPIn oR CaRtT-HOUsE.—Origin, Virginia. 
Tree very hardy and prolific. Fruit hand- 
some, of medium size. A good cider apple. 
Keeping until March. 

SMoKE-HOUsE.—Origin, Penna. Tree of 

ood growth and bearing qualities. Season, 
Ressathen to March. A very desirable sort. 

Ravu.e’s JANNET.—Origin, Virginia. Fruit 
of large size and good quality. Keeping to | 
March. It is late in-putting out its leaves and 
flowers, therefore not liable to be injured by 
frosts. 

YELLOW BELLFLOWER.—A well known 
native apple, of large size and excellent qual- 
ity. In condition from November to March. 

Peox’s PLEASANT.—Fruit, medium in size, 
of fine appearance—flavor, rich and spicy. | 
November to March. 

Yor«k Impexrat.—York Co., Pa. Tree, a | 
fine, healthy grower and good bearer. Fruit, | 
medium in size, solid and of good appearance | 
—flavor, agreeable. Season, November to | 
February. Very desirable for the orchardist. | 

Sara's Criper.—Origin, Bucks Co., Pa. | 
Tree, robust and spreading, and a most pro- | 
fuse bearer. Fruit, above medium, of fine 
quality—keeping until March. A most profit- 
able tree. 








| good bearer. 


| of good quality. 


FALLOWATER OR TULPEHOCKEN PIPPIN. 
—Tree, a fine grower and constant bearer. 
Fruit, very large; pale green skin. Season, 
November to February. This apple is exten- 
sively grown in York Co., Pa., from whence 
the Baltimore market is largely supplied. 

If we were going to plant an apple orchard 
in Maryland of 1000 trees, the kinds and num- 
ber of each kind we should select, would be 
as follows, viz: 300 Smith's Cider, 200 York 
Imperial, 150 Fallowater, 100 Gilpin, 100 Smoke- 
house, 50 Peck’s Pleasant, 50 Yellow Bellflower, 
50 Raule’s Jannet. 

PEARS. 

VICAR OF WINKFIELD.—France. Tree, a 
fine grower and great bearer. Fruit, large— 
quality in most localities good; keeps to Janu- 
ary. A very profitable market fruit. 

sAWRENCE.—Origin, Long Island. Tree, 
hardy, a fine grower and great bearer. Fruit, 
medium in size; skin of a fine, golden yellow 
when ripe. Season, November to January. 
One of the most desirable of orchard pears. 

BeurreE Easter.—French. Fruit, large, 
of high flavor. In condition from January to 
March. 

BeurreE Dre..—Flemish. Tree, hardy, and 
Fruit, large; of fair quality. 
Season, October to December. 

BevurreE D’ANsOU.—Foreign. Tree, healthy 
—a good bearer and fine grower. Fruit, large 
—of first quality. Season, October and No- 
vember. 

Writer Neuis.—Foreign. Tree, hardy, 
and a good bearer. Fruit, a little below me- 
dium size; of high flavor. Keeps on to about 
January. 


Giovut Morceavu.—Flemish. Tree, robust 


| —does not bear well when young, afterwards 


very prolific. 
shape; flavor, rich and melting. 
cember and January. 
TRIOMPHE DE JoDOIGNE.—French. 
a good grower and bearer. 


Fruit, large ; of an obtuse, oval 
Season, De- 


Tree, 
Fruit, very large ; 
Season, November and De- 
cember. 

In planting an orchard in Maryland of 500 
trees of the above kind, we would take 100 
Lawrence, 100 Winter Nelis, 50 Glout Morceau, 
50 Beurre d Anjou, 50 Beurre Diel, 50 Beurre 
Easter, 50 Triomphe de Jodoigne. 


Planting Avenues, &c. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


This is a matter upon which we would like 
to offer a few remarks. In our opinion thereis 
too much sameness generally in the manner 
in which it is done, and yet this need not be. 
We have an abundance of material to work 
with. Of course it is useless to speak of what 
is done in England in the matter, as plants of 
a certain description may be perfectly hardy 
enough to withstand the cold of this climate, 
and yet succumb to the heat and drouth of 
our summers. <A plant which goes to rest in 
bad condition, from whatever cause, is not 
likely to withstand the ordeal of a win- 
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ter of more than ordinary severity, although | 
such plants might escape for several seasons 
of a more favorable character. 
In the first place we would observe that the 
approaches or carriage drives to the country 
seats of our wealthy population, are very much 
too narrow; and then the planting of tall 
growing trees, as well as of those of low 
growing, spreading habit. too near the verge, 
is a serious mistake which some owners of 
estates of considerable pretensions have found 
out to their cost. We think it would be well 
if those who contemplate planting ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, &c., would observe the habit 
and size of trees of native growth of the 
kinds usually so much admired in their young 
state. For instance, a Norway Spruce, five 
feet in height, may have a handsome appear- 
ance when placed ten feet from the walk or 
drive, but fifteen to thirty years hence it will 
be a very different affair. But the Norway 
Spruce must always, however, have a promi- 
nent place in ornamental planting, being per- 
fectly hardy and of good habit; and it would 
make an excellent back-ground for avenue 
planting, if planted at a sufficient distance to 
allow of planting trees and shrubs of lower 
growth and distinct habit in front of them. 
Then we have Thujopsis Borealis, Hemlock, 
( Abies canadensis,) and Cupressus Lawsoniana 
—the last a tree of handsome growth, but 
having planted a great many in years gone 
by, and having carefully observed it almost 
since its introduction into England, I am free 
to say that I have never seen a perfect plant 
of that variety; they invariably have a bare 
place somewhere. Nevertheless, this Cypress, 
I think, deserves a prominent place in orna- 
mental planting. Of Arbor Vite we have 
two or three distinct varieties; and, again of 
Yews, we have those of both the erect and of 
spreading habit. Of Junipers, we may men- 
tion J. Chinesis, J. Hibernica, and Juniperus 
suecica; and of Retinispore, we have some 
hardy and pretty. In some situations, raised 
beds planted with Ivies, have a good effect; | 
beds also of carefully selected hardy herbacc- | 
ous plants might afterwards be introduced with 
much satisfaction, and with a little attention | 
would give flowers the whole summer. Many 
undeservedly neglected plants might thus be 
again brought into favor. 7.2 A. 


There was lately held in Paris a grand ex- | 
hibition of insects, the specimens shown being | 
divided into two great divisions, those bene- 
ficial and those injurious to the agriculturist. 
The latter class was subdivided into those in- 
festing the grain crops, the garden, the vine- 
yard, &c., whilst the former comprised all 


those preying on the destructive species. This 
classification is the one long since adopted, 
both in his arrangement of specimens and in 
his numerous plates, by our old friend, Prof. | 
Townend Glover, at the Department of Agri- | 
culture, to whom the Hearth and Home lately | 
gave the honor of having more than any one | 
else contributed to make the Department what | 
it now is. 


| 17. 


Fruits fer Baryinnd and the South. 
We published last Spring a list of Fruits, 
prepared for the Farmer by Mr. Brackenridge, 
and we now republish it as revised by him: 
Pears—Summer. | 6. White Heath, 
1. Beurre Giffard, gq. cling. 
2. Bloodgood, g. 7. Dulaney, cling. 
3. Bartlett, q: | 8. Oldmixon, do. 
4. Manning’s Eliza- | NECTARINES. 
beth. . El . 
5. Madeleine. 2. Early Newington. 
6. Tyson, q. PLrMs. 
PEARS— Autumn. . Coe’s Golden 
7. Beurre d’ Anjou, g. Drop. 
8. Buffum, g. . Washington Gage 
9. Doyenne 3. Smith’s Orleans. 
—_ q- . German Quetsche. 
—— APRICOTS. 
e we 1. Iubois Early. 
11. Hovey. 2. Moorpark. 
2. Sheldon. C Sweet. 
3. Seckel, g HERRIES— Swee 
i 1. Black Tartarian. 
Prears— Winter. 2. Elton. 
14. Glout Morceau, g.| 3. Governor Wood. 
15. Lawrence. 4. Florence. 
16. Triomphe @Jodo-| Cp erres—Sour. 


igne,g. | 1. Belle Magnifique. 

aed ink. | 2 Early Richmond. 

field. "| 8. Kirmewood, very 
: superior. 

19. Beurre Easter. 4. English Morello. 


20. Beurre Diel. 
Those marked with | _ HArDy GrarEs. 
Concord. 


a qg, succeed on the as 
Quince stock as. dw’fs. | 2- Clinton. 
APPLES—Summer. Creveling. 
. Astrachan—Red Delaware. 
. Early Harvest. Hartford Prolific. 
3. Sweet Bough. Ives. 
. Summer Pippin. Martha. 
AppLEes— Fal. Salem. 
CURRANTs. 


. Fall Pippin. 

. Maidens’ Blush. . White Grape. 

. Redstreak, (Eng.) | 2. La Versaillaise. 
. Red Dutch. 


AppLes— Winter. . - 
. Victoria. 


8. Baldwin. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


. Cullasaga. 
. Cumberla’d Spice. | 1. Houghton. 


. Fallowater or Fal- | 2- Whitesmith (Eng- 


lenwalder, lish.) 

. Limber Twig. BLACKBERRIES. 

3. Milam. . Kittatinny. 

. Rawles’ Jannet. . Lawton. 

. Smith’s Cider. Wilson’s Early, 

. York Imperial. RASPBERRIES. 

. Gilpin, or Cart-| 1. Antwerp Red. 
house. . Brinckle’s Orange 

. Smokehouse. . Clarke. 

. Peck’s Pleasant. . Hornet: 

PEACHES. . Philadelphia. 

. Crawford's Early,| STRAWBERRIEs. 
free. . Agriculturist. 

. Hale’s Early, free. | 2. Albany, Wilson's. 

. Morris’ White, do. | 3. Downer’s Prolific. 

- Oldmixon, free. | 4. Boyden’s do. 

. Red Cheek Melo- Triomphe de 
coton, free. Gand. 


Bous- 


10. d’An- | 


18. 


CO 32 TR So NO 


CUR COR =o Re 


rye 





Work will soon begin to press in this, as in | 


every other department. We hope our read- 
ers have so far profited by the admonitions 
given them, as to have ready for the cam- 
paign before them all the tools, seeds, &c., 
which they will require. 

Where hot-beds are to be used it is full time 


they were prepared. As soon as the plants 


are up, great care must be taken to give air | 


during the day, and to cover up against frosts 


at night. Where there are no hot-beds, enough | 


early plants for a small garden, of tomatoes, 
cabbages, lettuce and peppers, may be raised 
by sowing the seeds in boxes a few inches in 
depth and filled with rich soil and placed in 
a window facing the South in the kitchen or 
some other warm room. 
grow they should be thinned out by trans- 
planting into other similar boxes. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers that have been | 


kept over in cold frames, may be set out as 


soon as the ground opens, being first hardened | 


by the removal of the sash. When not win- 


tered over, plants may be raised either in the | 


hot-bed or the window boxes suggested. 


In the hot-bed may be sown also, Lettuce | 


and Radishes, and Tomatoes, Peppers, Lima 
Beans and Egg Plants: The latter will stand 
and require more heat than the former. Cv- 
cumbers, Melons and Squashes are best started 
by sowing the seed on inverted pieces of sod, 
which are readily moved when desired to be 
set out. 
started under glass. 

In the open air, as soon as the ground can 
be worked, sow Peas, Radishes, Onions (seed 
and sets), Spinach, Salsify, Parsnip, Carrots, 
Leeks and Turnips. These all do better the 


earlier they are sown, provided the ground is | 
For those who will take the | 
pains, the best way to sow early Peas is to | 
open a trench three or four inches deep, sow | 
the Peas, cover with an inch or so of soil and | 


dry and friable. 


put in two or three inches of manure, which, 


as soon as the Peas have sprouted, is to be | 


raked off the rows in the morning and re- 
placed at night. 
is to be drawn to the vines. Peas must be 
deeply covered to do well. Radishes should 
be sown in succession. Onions must have 
rich soil. 


Beets, Salsify, Carrots and Parsnips should be 
sown early,in rows about 15 inches apart. 
Sow Leeks same as Onions. Asparagus and 


Rhubarb beds should be dug up and manured | 


heavily. 
Remember that fresh, reliable seeds are your 


first requisite of success in raising vegetables. 


Then deep tillage and good manuring will 
do the rest, with ordinary seasons. See in 
our correspondent Laborer’s communication 
some good hints as to “ trucking.” 

We give below a list of varieties which are 
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As these plants | 


A few early Potatoes may also be 


At the first hoeing the earth | 


Sow seed in 15 or 16 inch drills. | 
Spinach should be sown in 16 inch drills. | 
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Vegetable Garden— Work for March. | 


esteemed as perhaps the best under most cir- 
cumstances and generally suited to all sections. 

Beans.— Bush. Early Valentine, Refugee, 
Black Wax. 

Beans, Pole-—Large Lima, Concord. 

Beets —Dark Red Egyptian, Early Blood 
Turnip, Bassano. 

Cabbage.—Early York is an old and favorite 
variety. Early Jersey Wakefield is highly 
recommended for market use. Early Win- 
ningstadt and Early Oxheart are also good 
sorts. For later sowing, Flat Dutch, Bergen 
Drumhead, Marblehead Mammoth and Drum- 
head Savoy. 

Carrot.—Early Horn and Long Orange. 

Caukiflower.—Early Erfurt, Early Paris, Le 
Normand’s Mammoth. 
| Gelery— Boston Market, White Solid an 

Carter’s Crimson. ° 
Corn.—Early Narragansett, Moore’s Early 
Concord, Stowell’s Evergreen. 

Cucumbers.—Early Russian, White Spine, 
Long Green. 

Cress.—Curled and Australian. 
| _ Egg Plant.—Improved New York, Black 

Pekin. 
Kohl Rabi.—Early White and Large Purple. 
Leek.—Flag and Musselburgh. 
|  Lettuce.—Curled Silesia, Early Simpson, In- 
| dia, Butter and Tennis Ball. 

Melons.—Skillman’s Netted and Nutmeg. 

Onions.— White Portugal, Yellow Strasburg, 
Large Red Weathersfield, Danvers Yellow. 

Parsley. — Moss Curled and Double Curled. 

Parsnip.—The Student. 

Peas.—¥Early varieties : Carter’s First Crop, 
McLean's Advancer, Little Gem, Extra Early, 
Dan O’Rourke, Saxton’s Prolific. Later crop: 
McLean’s Premier, Champion of England, 
Large White Marrowfat. 

Pepper.—Squash, Small Red Cayenne. 

Radishes.—Early Long Scarlet, White Tur- 
nip, French Breakfast, Black Spanish. 

Salsify.—The White and Black differ very 
little. 

Spinach.—The Round is generally used for 
summer. 

Squash.—Summer Crookneck, Boston Mar- 
row, Hubbard. 

Zomato.—Trophy, General Grant, Early 
Smooth Red. 

Turnip.—Early White Dutch. 

Watermelon.— Mountain Sprout, Phinney’s. 

es eke ae 

The wealth of some our dairying districts 
is enormous: Herkimer, New York, is: said 
to ship annually over 17,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, and 300,000 pounds of butter, worth 
$4,500,000. Little Falls, New York, perhaps 
; asmuch. St. Albans, Vermont, ships 1,000,- 

000 pounds of cheese, 2,750,000 pounds of but- 
| ter, worth in the market $1,250,000. The 
village of Wellington, Ohio, shipped 4,000,000 
pounds of cheese ia 1869, worth $500,000, 
|  Short-Horns.—The London Field says that 
it is estimated that there are more short-horns 
bred, fed, and grazed in England than all 
the other breeds put together. 
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BEES AND BEE-HIVES. 


We have received from Messrs. Russell & Banks a very modest volume, entitled “ Bee- 
Keeping in a Nutshell,” which, while mainly intended to explain and popularize the hive of 
Mr. Banks, (of which an advertisement will be found in its proper place,) yet contains so 
much practical information upon the subject, that it is well worth its very trifling price to 
any one who possesses a single colony of bees, or who thinks of commencing bee-culture. 
We make some extracts from the little treatise, with illustrative cuts: 


A colony of bees, in early spring, is composed of a Queen and from thirty to fifty thou- 
sand workers; as summer approaches, the colony increases rapidly, and a great many drones 
are reared, most all of which are destroyed by the workers after the swarming season is 
well over; a few, however, can most always be found in some hives at any season. 


THE QUEEN. DRONE. WORKER. 


The Queen is the absolute ruler and the mother of the entire colony. The Queen of our 
native bees is exactly the same color of her workers, and is bard to find; but when once scen, 
the difference in her form and size is easily discernible; she is at least a third longer than a 
worker, her wings cover only half her abdomen, and her legs are longer, and her movements, 
walking or on the wing, more awkward than either a drone or worker. The Queen never 
leaves the hive, save when but a few days old she goes out to meet the drone, and thus be- 
come impregnated for life, which is accomplished on the wing and high up in the air, or when 
she leaves with a swarm. Queens ordinarily live from three to five years, and in the height of 
the honey gathering season, lays from one to two thousand eggs a day, and when she has 
grown old and infirm, or ceases to be prolific, she is at once superseded by the workers. The 
Queen possesses a short curved sting, which she only uses in an encounter with a rival Queen. 

The Drone is stingless, is a heavy set, noisy fellow; is the male bee, whose only mission is 
to impregnate the young queens, and when this is accomplished he immediately dies; he is 
only a consumer, and gathers no stores whatever. From the middle of May to the latter part 
of July, on clear warm days, from noon until about 3 o’clock, the air, one or two hundred 
feet above the bee-yard, will be filled with Drones, plying in circles and darting in every di- 
rection ; it is at this time the young Queens meet them. 

The Workers, called by some outers, but in reality undeveloped females, perform all the 
labor of the colony. They do not live longer than from three to six or seven weeks in the 
busy season, and about as many months in the fall and winter; they gather all the pollen or 
bee-bread, honey, propolis or bee glue, carry the water, feed the young bees, build comb, and 
bravely defend the hive from attacks from any source; their mission is certainly one of pa- 
tient, enduring love and labor. 

The writer recommends that the bee-yard should slope gently to the South or East, that 
the hives may catch the first rays of the morning sun, and that shelter be provided from the 
cold North and West winds. ‘ 

Two plans are given for setting the hives. The first is to set posts, 
8 or 10 inches in diameter, firmly into the ground, in rows running 
North and South, and from 3 to £ feet apart in the rows, sawing them 
off level about 15 inches above the ground; then nail securely upon 
each post, a board 18 inches square, and upon this place the hive, as 
shown in the engraving, with the entrance to the East. 

The second plan, and the one preferred, (shown in the engravin 
on next page,) is to have sawed or cut, six posts, about 4x4 inches an 
about 74 feet long; now for each arbor, holding four hives, set a double 
row of the posts 18 inches in the ground in this manner: set three 
posts in a row, running North and South, 7} feet apart from centre to 
centre, then measure 3} feet East or West from the first post; set and 

xi place the next row just as you did the first, being careful to have the 

rows perfectly parallel; then take oak scantling 2x4 inches and nail 

securely on the inside of each row of posts, the top of the scantling to be 15 inches from the 
ground. Now bring all the tops of your posts to a level, which should be 6 feet from the 
ground, and see that they all stand plum; then take slats 1x3 inches, and nail on the tops of 
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the posts, and with ordinary, sound plastering laths, lattice over the top, about 4 inches be- 
tween laths; then nail three laths, 13 inches apart, across each end, then measure 12 inches 
from each end of the arbor, and nail on the 2x4 scantling a bottom or stand board 18 inches 
wide; then, from the inside edge of these boards, measure two feet, and nail on two more 18 
inch bottom boards, and after a thorough white-washing, your arbor is ready for four hives, 
which place in the centre of the bottom boards, with their fronts to the East. And now for 
the main feature in this plan, in which beauty and utility are combined. Dig a pit at each 
end and close to the posts of your arbor, about 3 feet deep, by 2 feet in diameter, fill to within 
a foot of the top with bones, old leather and shoes, fine rakings from the wood-pile mixed 


with earth, then fill up-level with fine rich earth, then in each pit plant a vine of the variet 
of grape best suited to your locality, then to finish all, in either plan, cover the entire Prac: | 
under your hives and arbor and around your vines, to the depth of 3 or 4 inches, with coarse 
gravel, cracked stone, spent tan-bark or sawdust. The beauty of this plan cannot fail to be 
apparent to the most unappreciative. The utility is thus explained: Up to the latter part of 
May the hives need all the sunshine we can get on them; during the balance of the season 
they want shade. Now it is late in May before grape-vines cast any shade, and from about 
that time until fall they afford ample protection from the melting rays of the sun; there is 
the fragrant bloom, affording both pollen or bee-bread and honey, and the fruit, to which no 
one will object. 


Seasonable Hints to Bee-Keepers. certain of the queen being fertilized and not becomes 
inga drone layer. Should she prove such, as soon as 
drones begin to fly, kill her and give the hive a frame 


of young brood and eggs, from which they will rear 


Editors American Farmer: I again intrude upon | 
your valuable space to urge bec-keepers at this sea- | 


son to carefully examine their hives, and ascertain 
that each hase a prolific queen, as well as @ good sup- | 
ply of stores to be used in rearing broods and 
strengthening the army of workers for the early 


flowers. Any hive found with less than ten pounds 
of honey should be fed regularly each evening, com- 
mencing with about two table-spoonfuls and gradu- 


ually increasing to a quarter of a pound daily. Any | 
hive found queenless, if in an o!d-fashioned box-hive | 
um, should be driven out and united with an- | 


or bee 
other hive; if in a movable comb hive, it can be 
strengthened and built up by giving a frame of brood 
(if sealed ail the better) from another hive that is 
strong enough to spare it, and in about fifteen days 
another frame of the same kind, and again, at the 
end of ten or fifteen days, another frame in which 
there are eggs or Jarve just hatched. It may be 
asked why not give brood to rear a queen from at 
once. If they have been queenless only a short time 
they will rear a queen from the first young brood 
given them, but if for a long time queeniess, they 
will not rear a queen until after the first brood given 
hatches ; the young bees from which will rear a queen 
as soon as they hatch in sufficient numbers toconstruct 
queen cells, manufacture the necessary jelly, and en- 
gender sufficient heat needed to rear queens, and can 
obtain eggs or larve of the right age to rear from. 
Should there be a queen reared trom the first brood 
given, the hive will need careful watching te be 





another queen; and in about twenty days, if the 


| weather is favorable, there will be but little doubt of 


the hive having a fertile queen. A qneeniess colony in 
a box-hive can be saved, but the Jabor is so great that 
it will not pay, and it is therefure more advautageous 
to unite with another colony. Bees should aleo be 
fed with rye meal, (ground fine and not bolted.) if ob- 
tainable, otherwise rye flour mixed with sawdust, or 
fine cut etraw will answer the purpose; place in 
shailow pan, and set near the hives in a place shel- 
tered from the wind and rain. The bees will carry 
the flour into the hives, and use in place of pollen to 
rear their brood with. Those who desire to change 
from box-hives to movable comb hives, should obtain 
their hives and have everything ny! for transferring 
as soon as firet blossoms become plenty. Transfer- 
ring can be done earlier in-doors, or if weather is very 
warm and fine, out-doors; but the bees traneferred 
will need feeding, as they wi.) use much honey in re- 
pairing their combs and fastening to the frames. 
he earlier traneferring is done, the earlier will the 
hive swarm, which, to the bee-keeper of careful hab- 
its, will more than repay the care and cost of feeding. 
The careless bee-keeper I wonld advise to let mova- 
ble comb hives alone—they will not be as ** lucky "’ 
to him as the ‘‘ old gum,”’ and in the end he will be- 
come,convinced that ‘‘ patent hives kill the bees.”’ as 
many have been convinced that the Mowing Machine 
kills the grass in the meadow where it is used. P. 
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OvuR CoRRESPONDENTS.—The array of prac- 
tical talent displayed by our numerous cor- 
respondents from almost every quarter speaks 
well for the estimation in which our old jour- 
nal is held by the agriculturists of the land. 

Our readers will be glad to find in our Bee 
pages an old contributor renewing his timely 
suggestions. “P.” is a successful apiarian, 
and we are obliged to him for his promise of 
frequent papers on the subjects connected 
with Bee culture. 

To all our contributors we express our in- 
debtedness for their favors, of which we ask 
acontinuance. To those of our friends who 
sometimes write us, that if they could put 
their experience into proper form they would 
be glad to give it for the benefit of their fel- 
low-farmers, we suggest that what is now 
wanted is useful material, no matter in what 
shape it comes, and that any trimming or 
polishing that may be needed by articles sent 
by inexperienced writers, will be cheerfully 
done by us. Fine writing is not absolutely 


necessary. Give us plaln statements of new 


methods, improved processes, or information 


of any kind by which time, labor or money | 
can be saved. Let us hear from alJl our friends | 
who have a brief word to say for the good | 


See Premium List for larger | 


is sin.” 





Our FrirestpE DEPARTMENT.—The usual 
pressure of practical matters has generally 
prevented our giving as much space to this 
department as we could wish, or as much as 
our lady readers doubtless would like. We 
will henceforth endeavor to be more liberal 
in this respect, and present with every issue 
something of the best in its class. This month 
a fair contributor sends us a graceful transla- 
tion of one of the effusions of the poet La- 
martine, and promises us some further aid in 


' making this portion of the Farmer more at- 


tractive than heretofore. 

Dr. Smith, of Northumberland, Va., will 
accept our thanks for his contribution to the 
same department; which breathes the spirit 
of true Christianity. Many of our readers 
have doubtless realized in times of affliction, 
trial and difficulty, how “richly comforting ” 
it is to know that we have, as remarked by 
our old friehd Gilmore, “a prayer-hearing” 
God, to whom we can pour out our souls 
with the full assurance of faith that he is able 
and willing to succor all who come unto him, 
if they ask “in accordance with his will.” 

We have received from Mrs. H. Buckner, of 
Texas, for the same columns, the first of a 
series of “rustic poems.” Our space devoted 
to offerings to the Muses this month was filled 
before the receipt of her verses, but it will be 
a point of gallantry with us to find early room 
for them, to show our appreciation of the 
honor she has done us in passing over, in our 
favor, so many contemporaries between us 
and the Lone Star State. 





A Correction—and a Compliment. 





In the report in our last of the interesting 
proceedings of the Penna. Fruit Growers, in 
the discussion upon hedges, we noted the 
playful remark of Mr. Thomas Meehan as to 
his early experience with live fences, but it 
seems we carried him about ten years too far 
back, and by consequence, from the connec- 
tion, made him just that much older than he 
really is, an error not to be slightly esti- 
mated, when a man is still handsome and 
young. 

Mr. M. in a neat note humorously upbraids 
us for thus aging him, and takes occasion to 
say: 
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“Your report of the Penna. Fruit Growers 
is admirably given. It is very rare to find the 
substance of a two days’ business well given, 
but you have given it well. And then to give 
itso soon! I saw your editor’s pleasant face 
there, and shook his honest hand; I knew he 
was industrious in taking notes, but supposed 
he would surely not get time to print them. 
Yet here they are, and the first of February 
not here by several days! Well done for 
Maryland enterprise !” 

Whilst our friend of The Gardeners’ Monthly 
says the mistake is not worth a public cor- 
rection, we yet promptly make it, that the 
reading public may know that the ability and 
learning he displays spring rather from talent 
and industry than from long-drawn experi- 
ence. At the same time we make him our 
politest bow for the compliment he pays us. 





oo 


Death of Luther Tucker, Esq. 





We have this month to announce the death 





of another veteran in the Agricultural cause, | 
the editor of the Country Gentleman, who de- | 
parted this life on the 26th Jan. in tlre 71st | 


year of his age. 
with the press in early life, but it was not un- 
til the year 1831 that he became identified 


Mr. Tucker was connected | 


with agricultural journalism, when he com- | 


menced the Genesee Farmer, which was con- 


tinued and prospered under his charge until | 
the death of Judge Buel, who had edited the | 


“ Cultivator,” since 1834, under the auspices 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, when 
- the two papers were united under the title of 
“The Cultivator and Genesee Farmer,” after- 
wards changed to “ The Cultivator and Coun- 
try Gentleman,” the first number of which 
was issued in 1840, and which has ever since 
been conducted under the editorship of Mr. 
Tucker to the time of his death, and under 
whose management it attained toa high char- 
acter. No editor ever displayed a greater de- 
gree of courtesy to his cotemporaries than 
Mr. T.; his journal was conducted with a 
judiciousness that rendered it always reliable, 


and his energies were ever active in behalf of | 


the great cause in which he labored for more 
than forty years. In all the walks of life, as 
well in his private deportment as in that of 
his public career, Mr. Tucker has always borne 
an irreproachable character, and his loss will 
be deeply regretted by a large circle of per- 
sonal friends, as well as by a sympathising 
public. 


A Valuable Work. 





We have received from the publishers the 
recent work of Dr. Campbell Morfit, to which 
allusion has already been made in these pages, 
and of which we give the full title:— 

A PracticaAL TREATISE ON PURE FERTIL- 
IZERS; and the chemical conversion of Rock 
Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the 
Crude Phosphates of Lime and Alumina 
renerally, into various valuable products. 
3y CAMPBELL Morrit, M. D., F.C.5., for- 
merly Professor of Applied Chemistry in 
the University of Maryland. With twenty- 
eight illustrative plates, or construction 
ylans, drawn to scale measurement. New 
Vork: D. Van Nostrand, publisher, pp. 547. 
Price $20. 

This work is the latest contribution of its 
distinguished author to the literature of Chemi- 
cal Technology, and it embodies the results of 
many years of profound study devoted to the 
subject of which it treats. It is, as its title 
indicates, a practical treatise on the nature and 
office of fertilizers, their origin and chemical 
composi@pn, and the processes employed in 
their manufacture; and while it is designed 
especially for the use of those who are en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing fer- 
tilizing materials, it will be found equally use- 
ful by all who are interested in the application 
of fertilizers to the cultivation of the soil. 
Recognizing at the outset the importance of 
the various mineral phosphates as the chief 
elements in all artificial fertilizers, the work 
begins with a comprehensive account of these 
substances, detailing their names, their loca- 
tions, their commercial values, their chemical 
composition and relations, and their special 
adaptation to the purposes to which they are 
to be applied. It then treats of the various 
mechanical and chemical processes to which 
tlre raw materials must be subjected before 
they can be rendered fit for use as artificial 
ingredients of soils, and in this department of 
the subject the superiority of strictly scien- 
tific over mere empirical methods is rendered 
strikingly manifest. All matters relating to 
the establishment of a factory are given with 
the minutest detail, and a particularly valu- 
able feature in this connection is to be found 
in the numerous accompanying plates, on 
which are represented all the machines and 
implements used in such an establishment, 
drawn to a full working scale. Much of the 
machinery and many of the chemical processes 
described are of the author’s o-yn invention, 














and in all the true scientific idea of economy is 
rendered predominant. No part of the ma- 
terial employed is allowed to go to waste; the 
proper quantities of the different substances 
used are determined from their known chemi- 
cal properties, and the manipulations and re- 
actions are so contrived that often the same 
materials can be used over and over again, 
and when they are no longer useful in their 
original capacity, some other useful purpose 
to which they cah be applied is indicated. 
While the work treats mainly of the phos- 
phates as fertilizers, yet it notices many other 
important uses to which they are judiciously 
and economically applied. Then it describes 
the uses of the phosphates of alumina, lime, 


&c. in the manufacture of alum, soap, sugar, | 


disinfectants, yeast, in dyeing, pottery, &c., 
and in this connection it furnishes some valu- 
able recipes for household purposes. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 


work in a brief article like the present, but | 


we hope we have said enough to induce those 
who are interested in the subject t ine 
the book for themselves; and we feel confi- 
dent that it will be the means of introducing 
many valuable improvements into the manu- 
facture of fertilizers in this country, and thus 
of improving the quality of those necessary 
materials, while at the same time lessening 
their cost to the agriculturist. 

The reputation of the author as a chemist 
and a writer on practical science, both in this 
country and in Europe, and the many valu- 
able contributions which have been made by 
him in other branches of the chemical arts, 
are sufficient guarantees that this his latest 
work is in full accord with the present ad- 
vanced state of science, and represents the 
best teachings of past experience upon the 
subject. A work of similar character, in- 
tended specially for the cultivators of the soil, 
would prove highly acceptable to our farmers 
and planters. On every farm there is much 
valuable material annually allowed to go to 
waste, which could be turned to good account 
if some thorough chemist would furnish the 
necessary processes, and a work descriptive 
of such processes would prove highly service- 
able to those who live in parts of the country 
remote from railroads and where the cost of 
transportation might outweigh the benefits to 
be derived: from the use of such fertilizers as 
are treated of in the work we have had under 
consideration. 
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If the author, one of whose highest claims 
to eminence ig the signal success with which 
| he has applied the latest discoveries of science 
| to the practical purposes of the arts, and the 
| simplicity of whose processes is at once the 
| mark of genius, could find the time to give 
| practical agriculturists such a work, it would 
| be received with great satisfaction by those of 
| both continents. 
| It will not be out of place to add here that 
Dr. Morfit, though residing temporarily in 

London, is still a loyal citizen, as he is an 
| honored son, of Maryland. 


Books Received. 


| A MANUAL OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
| GRASSES AND FoRAGE PLANTSAT THE SOUTH. 
| By Rev. C. W. Howard. 28 pages—price 25 
| cents. 

| This little work is one so minute in ifs de- 
| scriptions, so clear in its style, and so con- 
| vincing in its arguments, that we wish a copy 


| 
| 








| of it could be placed in the hands of every 
agriculturist in the South. Our readers know 
what emphasis we have always laid upon the 
| importance of extending the cultivation of 
| the grasses and other plants for forage in 
| that section. We consider that the ameiiora- 
| tion of her agricultural condition largely de- 
| pends upon the adoption of a system which 
includes their culture, and the remark on an- 
| other page of our correspondent F. G. R. 
| (whose initials will be readily recognized as 
those of a distinguished agriculturist, and for- 
| mer agricultural editor of Va..) that “ the des- 
tiny of Eastern Virginia points to grass as her 
great agricultural renovator,” is doubtless the 
correct prognosis of a thoughtful inquirer. 
We are glad to find a gentleman, so well 
known for his ability and practical skill as 
Mr. Howard, has, in so convenient a form, . 
placed within the reach of all who desire in- 
formation upon the subject, the results of his 
prolonged experience and observation. 

We here take the occasion to note that Mr. 
Howard has withdrawn from his position as 
corresponding editor of the Plantation. We 
venture the hope that this step does not indi- 
cate that his earnest and vigorous pen. is to be 
unemployed in the discussion of the impor- 
tant questions now forced upon the attention 
of southern farmers. That such should be 
the case in the present condition of our agri- 
culture, could, in our opinion, be only re- 
garded as a public calamity. 

The manual of the grasses is to be had of 
the author, whose address is Kingston, Ga. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFIcEeR to the Secretary of War for the 
year 1872. This volume comprises a t 
mass of meteorological information, de- 
tails of the work accomplished and in pro- 
gress by the Signal Bureau. The total num- 
ber of stations at which observations are 
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made is now seventy-two, including stations 
from which reports come, in the Dominion of 
Canada; and the oftice is endeavoring to en- 
list thousands of observers, with some knowl- 
edge of meteorology, 
instruments, in the work of supplementing 
the official reports by their own observations. 
This practice, when it becomes habitual and 
such observors are able to foreshadow the ap- 
proaching local changes, will be very effective 
in diminishing disasters by shipwreck, and of 
great advantage to agriculture. From Nov. 
1,71, to Oct, 1, '72, the average of the verifi- 
cation of the reported “ probabilities” has 
been about 77 per cent. The practical results 
of the operations of this office are summed up 
in the statement that since its work began no 
great and continuous storm has traversed the 
territory of the U. 8: or ranged along its 
lakes, or gulf or sea-coast shores, without 
fair and general premonition given at the great 
majority of points endangered. Care has been 
had of the agricultural interests in the prepa- 
ration of reports, but the plan for the exten- 
sion of a service specially designed for their 
benefit, is delayed by want of facilities for 
reaching the interior, though results of im- 
portant benefit are looked for from the daily 
reports already so widely disseminated, and 
especially in connection with the volunteer 
observers alluded to above, as they become 
expert in predicting probable sequences of 
meteoric changes. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MARYLAND AGRICUL- 


| anp InpusrrtaL Epvcation, by Prof. E.W. 


and possessing local | 


TURAL COLLEGE, session of 1871-72, and Rg- | 


PORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE aman 
1872.. 

We find that this institution had 147 stu- 
dents the last scholastic year. This College is 
now out of debt, and the path is open we 
hope for a career of future honor and useful- 
ness, such as has not been its fortune in the 
past. We regret to find that, notwithstand- 
ing it is a distinctive feature, the professorship 
of agriculture is vacant. 


tunate in haying at the head of its Trustees a 
man of the broad and practical views of the 
Hon. A. Bowie Davis. 
it from its condition of depression and debt, 
we hope and believe, that with the able gen- 
tlemen associated with him in the Board, he 
will now push it forward to the position it 
ought to occupy as an educational institution. 
That this will be his great aim, none who 
know Mr. Davis can doubt. 


“+ oe < oy we By A. M. Pur- 
dy; P ree fo Y. 64 pages—price 25 cts. 
Published by the author. 

This is a treatise on planting, growing and 
marketing small fruits, written by a man of 
practical experience, and worth its cost to any 
one growing fruit. 

ScHEDULE OF PrIzEs OF THE Mass. Hor- 
TICULTURAL Society for 1873. The amount 
appropriated this year for prizes by this weal- 
thy and flourishing society is $5500. 

ADDRESS ON PROGRESSIVE AamnCULEUSS 


e consider that our State College is for- 


Hilgard, of the University of Miss. 
REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE for the month of January, 1873. 





Catalogues Received. 


From Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Seedsmen, 
Reading, Eng., we have copies of their “Ama- 
teurs’ Guide and § Spring Catalogue” and “ Far- 
mers’ Year Book.” These are daintily printed, 
handsome manuals, the latter, especially, con- 
taining some very interesting reading for 
American farmers, where it boasts of crops 
raised from seeds grown by this well-known 
house (which is probably the largest in its 
line in the world) of ninety tons of rye grass 
and seventy tons of mangel wurzel to the acre. 
We will refer to these hand-books again. 


J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds. 
Briggs & Bros., Rochester, N. Y. Vegeta- 


ble and Flower Seeds. 

James Fleming, New York. Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. 

Massey & Hudson, Chestertown, Md. Flow- 
ering and Vegetable Plants. 

Peter Henderson & Co.,N. Y. Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds. 

J. W. Kerr, Denton, Md. Price List of 
Nursery Stock. 

Thornburn & Co., N. Y. Catalogues of 
Flower, Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds. 





Stock Notes. 





General John 8. Goe, of Brownsville, Pa., 
writing us of the improvement he has effected 
in his flock of Merino sheep, says: “If 
God spares me five years more, I will show 
you a ewe’s fleece of 25 Ibs., and a ram’s of 
40 lbs. Ihave now,as you have seen, reached 
one of 23 lbs. on a ewe, and over 30 Ibs. on a 
ram.” 

Mr. L. E. Rice, of Princeton, N. J., writes 


| us that he has sold one of his farms with all 





Having extricated | the stock on it. 


He says: “ There were 28 
head of Jerseys, which I sold for $7000—$250 
each, including two young bulls and five 
calves not a year old. Is not this the 
best sale of Jerseys ever made in this coun- 
try? Like Rosa Dartle, ‘I ask for infor- 
mation. I do not know that it is, but 
I think it pretty fair, considering my cattle 
did not have the endorsement of the A. J. C. 
C. Permit me to say I think the purchaser 
has bought the best herd of Jerseys in this 
country.” We know that Mr. R. had some 
very handsome, and doubtless some very good 
cattle, and the sale is an extraordinary one. 
Mr. C. E. Coffin, of Muirkirk, Md., writes 
us that he had a Devon cow, which he has 


been fattening, killed a few days ago, and “on 
opening her maw, or first stomach, we found 
in it—one 8d. wrought fence nail, two 10d. 
finish cut nails, three 8d. finish cut nails, eleven 
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pieces of nails from 4 inch to 2 inches ‘tong, | 


one $ inch brad, one piece of iron slag—1+ 
inches by 1 inch, and 1} inches thick—one 
round piece of cast iron weighing 4 ounce, 
and one flat piece of wrought iron, about } 
inch square, With rough edges and very thin. 
The cow was very fat, and perfectly healthy, 
never having been known to refuse her feed, 
and must have had these articles in her stom- 
ach fora long while, as they are worn smooth 
—and, besides, we know for certain, that she 
had them in her stomach before she was 
moved into the new barn, which was the 
middle of October, as she has never been out 
of her stall since, and, as remarked before, 
has never been sick a day, except that about 


a year ago she had a running from her womb | 


and had ceased to be a breeder.” 


Col. J. S. Jenkins, in a note received some 
“My cattle have done well; | 


time ago, says: 
the butter from my Jerseys sells at the highest 
price, and I could dispose of four times the 
quantity. From the Southdowns, sold all we 
had to spare, and have some Spring lambs 
already engaged. Have killed and eaten a 
few, finding the meat delicious. My sales 
were to Md., Va., N. and S. C., Ga. and Tenn.” 

Rev. C. W. Howard, of Bartow Co., Ga., has 
recently purchased of Mr. M. 8. Cockrill, of 
Nashville, Tenn., for himself, Mr. George H. 
Waring, and Capt. Nichols, of Nacoochee 
Valley, one hundred and ninety-seven Merino 
ewes and six rams, and justly says, “ the in- 


troduction of this blood into the State, on so 
large a scale, is really an event in our agricul- 
tural history.” 


= —690-—— 


Damaged Fish as a Manure. 


Paring ane Burning the Soil. 


A correspondent writes us as follows: 

“Dana says paring and burning in England 
has been more often given up irom the exces- 
sive crops it has produced, exhausting the 
soil, than any inherent sin in the practice it- 
self. (Dana’s Muck Manual, page 239.) How 
is this paring and burning conducted ? Does 
the residuum of confined combustion contain 


| more fertilizing principles than that of a free 


or open fire?” ORANGE, VA. 


An English writer thus describes the pro- 
cess of Paring and Burning; premising that 
the plot has been enclosed and dried by drain- 
ing, and all the stones visible grubbed up and 
carried off, he says that— 

“ April or May should be selected, if possi- 
ble, for the paring, in order to have the most 
favorable part of the year for drying the par- 
ings well before burning. Several ploughs 
for the purpose are manufactured; but the 
best method is to employ the breast-plough or 
paring spade—the surface being so irregular, 
and very thin slices required. The parings 
should be burnt directly they are sufficiently 
dry, as, after lying a month or six weeks, they 
begin to unite with the ground, and imbibe 
moisture from the young grass vegetating be- 
neath them. Sometimes they can be burnt as 
they lie, without being collected into heaps ; 
and in this way, the fire, in consuming the 
lingy side, which is undermost, chars the sur- 
face of the soil at the same time. If burnt in 
heaps, these should be very small, in order to 
secure a good black ash instead of the hard 


| lumps of red ash, produced by large fires. 


The art in burning is to keep a smouldering 
fire, never smothering it with too much earth, 


|; and keeping the ontside layer of sods so 


Messrs. Saml. Sands & Son: 


Damaged salt fish can be bought in Balti- 
more at from 75 cts. to $1.25 per bbl. Would 
they be a cheap manure, and how should they 
be composted, and on what kind of lands | 
woukl they be most beneficial? If you will | 
answer these questions in your next issue of | 
the Farmer, you will oblige 

Baltimore. SEVERAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


[Fish contain a very considerable quantity 
of fertilizing materials, including phosphoric | 
acid and nitrogen; and, besides these, the salt 
in which they were packed is itselr valuable 
as a manure. We should recommend com- 
posting, principally with earth, or swamp 
mud and leaves, &c., or with those substances 
and a little lime and wood ashes, and apply- 
ing to corn land, either broadcast or in the 
hill, taking care in the latter case that the 
compost is so well mixed and. fermented that 
it will not injure the seed if in contact with 
it. At $1 a bbl. we think these fish would be 





a cheap manure.— Zs. A. F} 


| close as to prevent the fire from kindling into 


flame. The ashes should be spread, care be- 
ing taken to clear the bottoms of the heaps 
well out, so that the first crop may be free 
from patches. The ashes require to be well 
ploughed in. The cost of this paring, burn- 
ing, and spreading, is about £1 per acre.” 


To the second inquiry, we answer yes. A 


| free, bright fire volatizes materials which 


would be preserved by slow combustion, this 
being the object indicated by an English au- 
thor in the extract given. 





Bound Volumes of the Farmer for 1872. 

We have a very limited number of com- 
plete sets of our last volume neatly bound, 
which can be had at our office at $2 per vol- 
ume, or which we will send, postage paid, by 
mail for $2.25. 


tz In nettinding ye your renewal try to send 
a club for the Farmer. 
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A Mixer for Manufactured Fertilizers. 





A Bautrmore INVENTION.—Prof. Morfit, in his recent work on fertilizers, noticed else- 
where in this issue, pays quite a compliment to the well known firm of Poole & Hunt, of this 
city, in giving a description and engraving of their machine for mixing manures, which the 
distinguished author says is spoken of very favorably by the many manufacturers through- 
out the U. 8. who use it. 

Dr. Morfit describes the mixer, of which we here give a cut, as an iron containing vessel, 
revolving horizontally around a support; and in this pan arubbing or mixing apparatus 
turns around its support. In combination with these two parts, there is a guiding device for 
causing the rotation of the pan and mixer to move the mixed material to the central opening 
in the pan, through which it drops into a conduit or other suitable arrangement for being car- 


ried away. 


This machine is mainly intended, of course, for manufacturers, but as it can be driven by 
a very moderate power, farmers, or combinations of farmers, making their own fertilizers, 


would find it an effective machine. 


The inventors and makers of this mixer, inform us that. 


it is used in this city by the Patapsco Guano Co., Messrs. J. J. Turner & Co., Isaac Reynol 
& Son, Lorentz & Ritler, Md. Fertilizing Co. and P. 8. Chappel, and elsewhere by the Paci 
Guano Co., Baugh & Sons, Walton, Whann & Co., and numerous other manufacturers of co: 


mercial manures. 


The American Farmer. 


We cannot but acknowledge the just pride 
we feel at the reception of the evidences of 
the high estimation in which the old Far- 


mer is held by its patrons. We have such an 
incessant demand upon our pages for the pub- 
lication of matter which we know will be con- 
sidered of interest at this season, that we are 
reluctant to occupy space which we may em- 
ploy in regard to matters peculiarly relating 
to our own interests. Still we deeni it but 
justice to ourselves occasionally to show how 


our labors are appreciated by an intelligent | 


public. We will, therefore, annex a few ex- 
tracts from the many letters we have received 
commendatory of our journal: 

The Hon. Wm. Porcher Miles, formerly of 8. 
C., but now of Nelson Co., Va., appends to a 
note on other business, the following ; 


“ Your magazine is by leng odds, me judi 
the best agricultural journal in America. 
interest in it never flags, and there is no pu 
lication that I take whose periodical visits : 
more welcome. Always judicious, alwe 
sensible, always practical, full of solid, usc 
matter, and never eked out with old anecdo 
and dull jokes, as so many of the North: 
magazines are, it is emphatically the jour. 


| for the Southern farmer and gentleman who 
| does not like slangy or flashy articles, and likes 


good, old fashioned, gentlemanly English. 
With best wishes for the continued success of 
the old ‘American Farmer, the oldest Agri- 
cultural Magazine in the United States, (an- 
other claim on the sympathies of the Southern 
gentleman, by the way,)—and for your own 
life and happiness, I am, gentlemen, very 
faitafully yours.” 

C. F. Sherrod, Esq., of Lowndes Co., Miss., 
makes some enquiry in regard to the Alden 
fruit drying patent, which has been referred 
to the agent as requested. Mr. S. adds: 
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“Allow me to cqnguetalete 3 you on the suc- | 


cess of your magazine. I take quite a num- 
ber of agricultural periodicals, and I can say 
you have made more practical suggestions for 
the devolopment of Southern resources than 
any I take, in the last twelve months. We 





must endeavor to be prepared for the change 
which sooner or later awaits us all—and when 
the summons comes, may each of us be able 
to have the assurance in our own hearts, that 


, we have performed our duty, and that hence- 


have inexhaustible supplies of the dwarf su- | 


mac that may be had for the gathering ; if it 
were not for the heavy railroad freight, a very 


profitable business of that kind might be done | 


here. The fig, grape and peach do admirably 
here—if there was a market for them, im- 
mense quantities would be produced.” 

N. W. Pierson, Esq., of Alexandria, Va., 
sending on the names of sundry subscribers, 
adds: “Of five agricultural papers that I 
take, the American Farmer has the best in- 
formation on farming for this section.” 

J. T. Fitzimmons, Esq., of Coman’s, Va., 
says “I must acknowledge that it (the A. F) 
is the best work on farming that I have ever 
read; and if every farmer in this State would 


read it, we would be a better and a richer peo- | 


ple. Send me some of your posters and I will 
do all I can for you.” 

Wm. D. Johnson, Esq., of Marion Co., 8. C., 
in sending usa list of subscribers, says two 
of them, superintendents on his plantations, 
“are making fine crops of cotton and corn, 
and I wish them to have the benefit of your 
paper, particularly on the subject of compost- 
ing fertilizers, and on which I regard it as su- 
perior to any paper I have seen.” A hint can 
be taken by others on this action of Mr. J. 

Mr. C. L. Upshur, of Chuckatuck Co., Va., 
says, “Permit me to say that I have the in- 
terest of the ‘Farmer’ more at heart than 
any agricultural work I receive, and I assure 
you they are many—from the North, South, 
East and West—and I cannot see how any 
Maryland or Virginia farmer particularly 
w ry do without it.” 


in this month’s number, to his fellow-citizens 
to be up and doing to replace the Old Do- 


forth, the crown, our reward, is in reserve 


The Houltry atari. 


Partridge Cochins. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

I have been keeping chickens for the past 
fifteen years, and have in different seasons 
tried the Game, Black Spanish, Leghorn, 
Creve Ceeur, Brahmas and Partridge Cochins. 
I decidedly prefer the latter, and think them 
to be the most serviceable fowl] for a family. 

In May, 1871,I1 set six eggs, and having 
come by rail from New Jersey, only three 
hatched. Atsix months old the rooster weigh- 
ed eight and the hen five and one-half pounds, 





| as they were taken from the roost before being 


fed. The hen commenced to lay January 
24th, and up to February 20th gave me twen- 
ty-two eggs, which were placed under other 
hens. She began again March 20th, and laid 
twenty-two eggs in twenty-two consecutive 
days, one each day. My last year’s pullets 
commenced laying early in December, and 
have done well considering the very cold and 
inclement winter we are now passing through. 
Last year I did not lose one chicken from dis- 
ease. Their wings are so short, as compared 


| with their heavy bodies, that they never at- 


tempt to fly, and indeed they prefer.rather to 
squat on the ground than to take the trouble 


| of flying on a low roost. 
F. C. Gilmer, Esq., of Albemarle Co., Va., | 
Be a very powerful appeal, which we give | 


minion again in that position which she once | 


enjoyed as the foremost of the States of the 
Union; he alludes, in a private note received 
with his communication, to the precarious con- 
dition of his health at the time of writing, and 


adds that if it is his last communication with | 


the Farmer, he wished to extend “an affec- 
tionate farewell, with best wishes for the 
highest success of its editors ;” adding, “and 
when the sire is gone, may the son continue 
as long and as successfully to battle for his 
country’s good. There is much yet to do; 
the harvest is plenteous, the reapers are few— 

may a merciful God send more into the field. 
Your warmly attached old friend, G. C. G.” 
We hope our valued and venerable friend may 
yet be spared to us many years to lend his con- 
tinued aid in the good cause he has so much 
at heart. Still, he with man | others of us, has 
probabl passed his allotted time; and with 


the evidences daily given of the ing away 


of one after another of the “ Old Guard,” 





I wrote to the person from whom I procured 
my first eggs, as to the origin of the Par- 
tridge Cochin. In reply, he says, he has been 
a chicken fancier for more than fifty. years, 
and writes: “They are no doubt origin: ally 
from Shanghai, imported into England, and 
bred to the feather. During the Shanghai 
times, I owned the finest trio of fowls in the 
United States; one of the hens weighing 
thirteen pounds. They are called Partridge 
because the hens and chickens have the color 
very much resembling these birds, (Quail,) 
and when with a brood of them a month or 
so old, they look very much like a flock of 
Partridges. They have been carefully bred, 
and are much shorter in the leg and more 
pene bodied than any of the Shanghai 


"The cocks are red and black breasted—the 
hens olive brown, with yellowish feathers on 
necks, and are so much alike that you cannot 
distinguish one hen from another. Both are 
well feathered to the toe; this prevents them 
from scratching to any extent. The meat is 
very white and close grained. 

OAKENSHAW. 
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their in and have not renewed their 
subscriptions to the getter up of the club, 
should do so before the end of the month; 
otherwise, unless they form another club, the 


| full subscription price will be required to be 


| paid. 


We remind our numerous friends, who have | 


s0 kindly interested themselves in forming 


| for 1873. 


Clubs, for premiums, for this volume of the | 


AMERICAN FARMER, that the time designated 
up to which the effort should be extended for 
this purpose, ceases on the 3ist March. This, 
however, will not interfere with our standard 
terms, and we may hereafter offer other 
inducements. Some of our friends have 
already received ‘their premiums, having ob- 
tained all in their respective localities which 
they thought they were likely to add to their 
lists—whilst others are continuing to increase 
theirs, intending to close them up and desig- 
nate the premium to which they are entitled, 
at the date indicated. We wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that all we have offered or 
promised, in this line, is to be considered in force 
until the ist of April—of. course, it being un- 
derstood that the money is to be paid for all 
the names sent on or before that date. 

We do not deem it necessary to be making 
any “spread-eagle” displays in this matter. 
Weare satisfied that the most of those who 
are exerting themselves in obtaining lists of 
subscribers to our journal, have as much in 
view the desire to aid us in a good work, as 
the securing of a premium. Still it is a busi- 
ness transaction of our own seeking, and we 
feel grateful to those who have accepted our 
terms forthe time expended by them. A very 
large proportion of those who have made up 
and forwarded clubs, have notified us that they 
have no intention in doing so of receiving 
premiums. This spirit is shown by an ex- 
tract from the letter of a gentleman whose 
club for each year will number about fifty, 
and to whom we are are in more than one 
way indebted for help rendered the Farmer. 
He says, “I ask no compensation for my 
time or trouble in the way of a premium, 
and will not receive any, feeling fully com- 
pensated in being a medium by which its 
light, and practical knowledge, may be dis- 
seminated among our farmers. You hayemy 
hearty co-operation and best wishes for its 
wide spread success.” 

("Those who were in last year’s clubs in 








LIST OF PREMIUMS 


Offered for subscribers to the American Farmer 
The subscriptions can either be 
sent at the regular rate of $1.50 each, or at 
the club rate of $1 each. The table shows 
the number of names required at each rato 
for the respective articles named. 
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= | ecribere 
pp 
ARTICLES, viz: = § Ria 
ge tere 
; "Aa 
| “jsl8 
| | 
No. | 
1. Beckwith Sewing Machine..... $1200 12' 40 
2. Bickford Knitting Machine........ 25 00 30, 9 
8. Florence sewing Machine......... | 55 00, 75 150 
4. Grover & Baker Sewing Machine..| 55 00, 75 150 
5. A collection of Flower or Garden | 
Seeds, or an assortment of Plants 
and Vines of same value.......... 5 00, 10, 20 
6. A $10 collection of Seeds, or of oa 
Plants and Vines...........00++-- 10 00) 20) 40 
7, A $20 assortment of Seeds or Plants | 
or Trees, your own selection, from 
any of our advertisers............ 20 00 40 86 
8. Sinclaire Straw and _— wn pre 25 00) 40| 60 
9. Buckeye Mower . 110 00/150 400 
10. Kirby Self-Rake Reap er. 160 00 200,500 
11. Woods Self-Rake Reaper, with ra 
Mowing PAIGE: «0 6050.5. 000600 190 00/250 650 
12. A pure bred Cotewold, Southdown | 
or Shropshire-down Ram ........ 40 00) 80 120 
18. A thoroughbred Jersey, Ayrshire, 
or Devon bull calf 
14. = brn ems Sho 
15. A pai of pure bred Essex or Berk— | 
MEO PIGS. «000s cccccceseceses «es-| 40 00) 80,120 
16. A pair of Chester White pigs. eocces 30 00) 60) 90 
17. Silver-Plated Revolving aaa } 
Cooler. --| 10 00} 20) 40 
18 Silver-Piated Breakfast Castor ....| 8 00 15) 30 
19. Set of Dessert Knives, ivory han- | 
- P ae ay * ercpaee ees60 25 
. Superior qualit 
For k and Steel. 20 
21. Silver-Plated Pie Knife. eocre 400| 8 16 
22. Gentleman’s Gold Pen and | 
Came .... vesees pessceece -| 800) 6) 12 
23. Solid Silver Fruit Knife.. -| 200) 4/ 10 
24. Silver-Plated Cream Ladle......... 100; 3 8 
25. One year’s subscription to bande 
American Farmer.. coos] 1 50 10 
26. Champion Mower and Reap er.. se0aeo 200 00 260 675 
27%. Hill’s Archimedean Lawn Mower..| 25 00 40 
28. American Gold Hunting-Case | | 
Watch.. * -| 56 00 160 200 
29. American ‘Sliver ‘Hunting-Case _ 
Waten, .20ccsccces ssecese| 85 00, 60120 
30. American Cycloped 80 00,100 250 
31. Webster's Unabr idyed Dictionary. 12 00, 20| 40 
32. Webster's Nation: a opm soe} 600) 12) 25 
33. Silver-Plated Ice Pitcher . -| 15 00] 25] 50 
34. Silver-Plated Cake Basket.. eeccece 12-00; 20) 40 
35. Silver-Plated Fruit Dish. . -«| 10 00; 20) 40 
36. One doz. Silver-Plated Teaspoons..| 6 00| 12| 25 
37. One doz. pone A eg Tablespoons 
(extra quality)....... secesesveees| 12.00) 20) 40 
38. One doz. Siiver-Piaiod Tabie Forke 
foaee QUALILY).....-0eeeeeseeeee+| 12 00) 20) 40 
89. Child's Cup...ccc..cccccesccccccecs| 800 6) 19 
Nore.—For any premium in this list, we 
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can substitute, if desired,any agricultural im- 
ple ment for sale by any of our advertisers, 

igricultural or other books, nursery stock, 
ke. &c., of the same value as the offered pre- 
mium. 

{Subscribers need not all be at one post 
office, nor is it necessary for the names to be 
all sent at once. 


[=~ Send the exact money with each list of 


names, and state in each letter that you are 
working for a premium. 

(=~ This offer of premiums holds good till 
March 31st, 1873, but any premium will be 
sent upon demand, as secon as the proper 
number of names is received, with the money, 
to entitle the sender to the premium desig- 
nated, but no name will count unless the 
money for it is paid by or before the date the 
premium is claimed. There no competi- 
tion. Every one gets what he 
for, and may make his own selection. 

t=" Both old and new subscribers count in 
these lists. 

{#~ Specimen numbers, blanks, posters, &c. 
furnished on application. 


1s 
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mittee to assert that the assumed standard of 
values or method of computation is correct— 
still less that the figures given represent the 
true or even the approximate value to the far- 
mer of the several samples.” 

The names of the parties are given by the 
committee from whom each bag (some of 
them marked Chincha Island) was obtained, 


numbered as above: 1, R. C. Reeves; 2, E. 


| H. Reeves & Co.; 3, Decatur & Cox; 4, Geo. 


has worked | 


¢" Remit atways, when possible, by re- | 


gistered letter, post-office order or draft. 
- 7*ee 


Guano as Sold in New York. 
The N 





¥. Y. State Agr. Society, in May last, 


to have them analyzed by Mr. Wm. M. Hab- 
irshaw, (analyst to the chemical trade of that 
city.) The committee caused to be purchased 
a bag of so-called Peruvian Guano from each 
of ten dealers, also a sample of Guanape Gu- 
ano from the Peruvian government agent 
there, and another, a sample of phosphatic | 
blood manure. The packages were numbered 


1 to 10, from the dealers, No. 11 being the | 


sample from the Peruvian agent. The com- 
mittee, for the purpose of showing how 
largely the several samples vary in value, in 
their report say that they— 

“ Append the following results of a compu- 
tation, in which it was assumed that the value 
of nitrogen is 17 cents in gold per Ib., and of 
phosphoric acid 10cts in gold Ib., and that 
no other constituents should be taken into 
account. The values were thus computed for 
each of the samples I to XI, per ton of 2,000 
lbs., and are (in gold) as follows : 


No. sample. I P. IIL mam .°._¥ 
Value.....$32.97 $24 2 a $69.00 $66.90 
No. sample. an VIII x 
Value..... 54.44 6 rs ai. 74 . 66.75 


The sueniinge add—“ We desire to be clearly 
understood that these results as regards ma- 
nurial values, are given merely for the sake 
of enabling persons who may take an interest 
in the subject, to compare the results above 
given; and that it is not intended by your com- 


Ricardo ; 5, Vanderbilt Bros.; 6, Jno. Moore ; 
7, E. A. Reeves; 8, R. H. Allen & Co.; 9, 
gy & Van Wyck; 10, Geo. E. White; 

, Hobson, Huntado & Co., the Peruvian 
government agents, and 12, Manh: ittan Manf. 
& Fert. Co., (the blood guano.) The 12 bags 
contained Nitrogen equivalent to percentages 
of Ammonia, as follows: 

Ist, 6.097; 2d, 4.532; 3d, 5.845; 4th, 6.096; 
5th, 13.324; 6th, 12.204; 7th, 8.103; 8th, 10.972 ; 
9th, 10.972; 10th, 5.751; 11th, 12.191; 12th, 
3.486. The Phosphoric acid, soluble and in- 
soluble, ranges from 6.048 up to 15.914 in the 
first ten; in the 11th, 16.318, and in the 12th, 


| 13.520. 
| 


This report from the State Society’s Com- 


"*? | mittee is causing much remark, and naturally 
appointed a committee of its body to obtain | 


samples of Guano sold in New York city, and | 


| 





does not inspire people with much confidence 
in the state of the Guano trade in the City of 
New York. The only (avowedly) manufac- 
tured article seems, considering its lower 
price, to have been much more valuable than 
some of the Guanos, in six samples of which 
adulterations of brick dust and sand were 
| discovered. 





Ryder’s Fruit een. 





In our last we gave a distitgtie of this 
apparatus, and some account -of the work it 
is capable of: performing. The engraving 
herewith given will convey a fair idea of the 
machine, which doubtless will soon be found 
in every section of the country. 
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Live Stockh. 


The Jersey Herd-Book. 








To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

It is very easy to knock down the target 
if one can set it up himself and choose his 
own distance. I do not deny using the term 
Channel Island cattle in the December num- 
ber of the Farmer, in such a way that one 
not acquainted with the subject might pos- 
sibly suppose I intended to include Guernseys. 

Mr. McHenry knew better, for he quotes 
from my article in your issue of February, 
1872, in which I say, “they (the Guernseys) 
are a good deal larger than the Jerseys, and 
to me appear to come nearer a pure-bred 
species than any cattle I know except Dev- 
ons, being more uniform in color as well as in 
other respects.” 

Mr. McHenry himself says, in his article, 
“Tt would probably have been correct to say 
that at first, (7. ¢.) some twenty years or more | 
ago, all Channel Island cattle imported into | 
this country were indiscriminately called Al- | 
derneys.” As I had published one or two ar- 
ticles in the Farmer, in which I had pointed | 
out the difference between the Guernseys and 
other Channel Island cattle, claiming that 
they should be classed as distinct breeds, I 
did not expect to be charged with confound- 
ing them, and yet about two-thirds of Mr. 
McHenry’s article is taken up with a labored | 
attempt to befog his readers into that belief. 

I said I had a Guernsey cow that had 
taken a premium as an Alderney, but it was 
simply to show that all judges at county fairs 
did not understand their business, not to show 
that they were the same breed of cattle. 

My article in the December number of the 
Farmer, to which Mr. McHenry says he re- | 
plies on behalf of the A. J.C.C.,of which he | 
is a member, shows very plainly that I meant | 
the cattle entered on the herd-hook and cat- 
tle - precisely the same blood not entered | 
on it. 

If Mr. McHenry thinks me so simple as to | 
suppose any herd-book pretending to be gen- | 
eral could afford to finally exclude the ani- 
mals [ named in my former article, he is mis- 
taken. When Ireceived Mr. Sharpless’ letter, 
or soon after, I knew from their owner that | 
Jura and King Philip eould not be traced to 
the island of Jersey, and yet I had no more | 
doubt that they would find their way into the | 
book, than I have now that they did. My 
reason was, that the animals I had named | 
were of much more importance to. breeders | 
than the herd-book. 

One of the abjects of what Mr. McHenry | 
calls y attack on the A. J.C. C., was to | 
show that, “it was conceived in sin and | 
brought forth in iniquity.” If it shall prove | 
that the managers of the herd-book got no | 
higher than No. 13 before they jumped the | 
most important rule they had adopted as the 
base of operations, perhaps he may conclude 
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that the friends he champions are almost as 
inconsistent as he tries to prove me. 

Mr. McHenry says, “Again, unfortunately 
for his selections of particular instances of 
animals * * * {I find regularly entered in 
the first volume, Angelina Baker, No. 13, im- 
ported or bred by R. L. Colt.” If imported, 
when and where from—in what vessel? If 
bred, when, and what was the name of her 
sire and dam, and how is she “clearly traced 
to the island of Jersey ?” 

Iwas the last owner of Angelina Baker 
except the butcher; the record which I had 
with her traced her no further back than to 
R. L. Colt, and called her an Alderney cow. 
I never saw a handsomer cow; although old, 
she took on fat wonderfully. A few days af- 
ter she was slaughtered, the butcher said to 
me, “ what was the matter with that cow? I 
tried to sell her meat fresh, and couldn’t; I 


| salted it, and then couldn’t—it was as yaller 
| as gold.” 


Mr. McHenry says of the cow bought by 
Mr. Hungerford of John T. Norton, “ this 
doubtless is the cow of which Mr. Rice has 
heard, and to which he refers as the Hunger- 
ford cow, and she too is entered in the Jersey 
Herd Register as Daisy, No. 241;” for his com- 
fort, | beg to tell him that I have not only 
heard of her, but have owned and bred sev- 
eral of her descendants—one of them at least 
is on the Bristol Herd-Book, and I believe on 
his, though not by my procurement; and she 
too was of the Taintor and Norton stock, and 
cannot be clearly traced to the Island of Jer- 
sey. As regards 224 and 335, (Jura and King 
Philip,) I have the word of Mr. Maitland, the 
importer of Jura and breeder of King Philip, 
that all the cattle he ever imported were 
bought by his brother in London or South- 
ampton, and that he did not know which 
Island they came from. 

A word now about my interview with Mr. 
Maitland. Mr. Mclfenry says: “Mr. Mait- 
land himself either was referring to some 
other book when he advised Mr. Rice to have 
nothing to do with it, or had changed his 
mind when, in 1869,he wrote to the Secretary 
‘it is your book I want to get.’” This is cool 
enough for summer reading. 

I went to Mr. Maitland to speak about that 
same herd-book and nothing else, and pre- 
sume my recollection of the conversation 
rather more reliable than Mr. McHenry’s 
guess work. Mr. Maitland might wish to see 
“your” book as a curiosity, just as he might 
have wished to see Barnum’s “ What is It.” 
It is pertinent to ask here if Mr. Maitland 
ever entered an animal on the herd-book or 
offered to enter one. 

In a printed note, (I think on page 37 of the 
first volume of the A. J. C. C.,) it is admitted 
that animals are entered from the herd of 
Mr. Colt, and strange enough it is also ad- 
mitted that Mr. Colt never kept a register of 
his cattle at all. How could they be “clearly 
traced to the Island of Jersey?” 

I am corrected in the use of the term grade. 
Let me correct Mr. McHenry in return.— 
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Neither Webster or Worcester define the word | that have been kept in for winter protection, 


as applied to cattle. 


same cow and a Jersey bull would produce a 
grade; a Guernsey bull and a Jersey cow a | 
grade also. It is not necessary that there 


should be a taint of base blood to produce a | 


grade. 
My reviewer says Mr. W. W. Billings never 
imported a cow. It has always been well 


known that Mr. W. W. Billings, Mr. Noyes | 


Billings, and Mr. John T. Norton, imported 


mainly if not entirely through John A. Tain- | 


tor. If Mr. McHenry will inquire of his mer- 
chant friends in Baltimore, he will find that a 
large portion of their goods are ordered through 
agents, who have facilities which they have 
not; but that they do not consider themseives | 
any the less importers of the goods. 

am not quite sure that I ought to have 
said that the herd-book of which I have been 
speaking, was conceived in sin and brought 
forth in iniquity. Possibly I ought rather to | 
have said that a raging thirst for notoriety 
sometimes tempts men to take upon them- | 
selves tasks for which they have no fitness. | 
When they do,they generally produce a budget 
of blunders—they know they must have some 
rules to guide them, however crude and ill 
considered—the first test of experience shows 
them impracticable and useless—others per- 
haps no better have to be substituted. It is said | 
to be the fate of all pioneers to make mis- 
takes; the first generals in the late war did 
not conquer a peace, but they gave place to | 
those that did. E. Rice. 

Princeton, N. J., Feb’y, 1873. 


The Florist. ‘i 


Floriculture, &e¢.—March, 1873. 
By W. D. BRacKENBIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govaustown, Baltimore county, Md. 

The Green-House. 

The reviving influence of spring is near at 
hand, when all nature out of doors will be | 
stimulated into new action, exciting at the 
same time the energies of the horticulturist to | 
go forth to her assistance. The culture of 
plants in the conservatory being entirely arti- 
ficial, requires a considerable degree of obser- | 
vation, so as to closely imitate nature, whose | 
principles are never at fault; having light, air, | 
water and heat, she thereby wields her never 
failing sway over the vegetable kingdom. 
The use of these elements in the greenhouse 
should, therefore, be regulated by the con- 
sumptive requirements of individual plants, 
and these requirements are only learned by 
close observation. No sensible cultivator 
would think of giving as much water to a 
eg as he would to a common CALLA 

ILY. 

Prepare to follow the instructions of last 
month, in removing from the crowded green- 
house all bedding out and other hardy plants 














A Booth bull coupled | 
with a Bates’ cow would produce a cross; the | 


so that more room may be afforded to the 
blooming stock, as Azaleas, Camellias, Gerani- 
ums, Pelargoniums, Roses, Heliotropes, &c., the 
two first requiring a partial shade while in 
bloom, but syringing overhead must be dis- 
continued during that period. 

All rapid growing plants will require con- 
stant attention, by keeping them tied up 
neatly to stakes, and turning them frequently 
around to the light, so that they do not grow 
lop-sided. 

Young Fuchsias raised last fall from cut- 
tings, should receive frequent shifts into larger 
pots, using a rich loamy soil, retaining the 
plants in a temperature of about 60°, training 


| up one leading shoot, which will require oc- 


casionally to be pinched back, so as to make 
it throw out lateral branches. There is no 
genus of plants more handsome than the 
Fuchsia ; the only plant which seems to rival 
it in beauty is the graceful, ever-blooming, 
semi-shrubby Begonia Sandersonii,which ought 
to be in the possession of every one who can 
afford to purchase two plants. 

Put in cuttings in a light, sandy soil, of roots 


| of Bouvardias, placing them ina warm locality. 


Give air freely in moderate weather, during 


| the early part of the day, using the syringe 


freely to keep down the red spider and thrip ; 
and where it is not convenient to make up 
hot beds, samples of Tomato, Egg plants and 
Peppers can be easily started—these can later 
in the season be removed to a cold frame. 


| Pleasure Grounds and Flower Garden. 


The soilin both of these departments should 
be deeply prepared by trenching or subsoil- 
ing, as we are believers in deep tillage. Should 
the substance be a stiff clay, it may be altered 
by an application of lime, or a dressing of 
sand and manure. 

Lawns.—Those having an intention of 


| making improvements, either in altering or 


beginning new work, should beforehand have 
their designs and materials prepared and at 
hand, so that the work of laying out and 
planting may be prosecuted so soon as the 
earth is in a friable condition, stubbornly re- 
fraining from working ground when it is ina 
wet state. Walks should be made and box 
edging laid, trees and shrubs planted before 
the lawn is seeded down. It takes about 
thirty lbs. of grass seed to sow an acre and to 
make a good sod. Choose the following kinds 
in nearly equal proportions, viz: Blue grass, 
Red Top, Hard Feseue, White Top, Sweet scented 
vernal grass, to which add ten Ibs. of White 
Clover seed, the ground to be made fine before 
pikes t then scratch gently with a rake, and 
finish by rolling it well down. 

PruntnG.—All pruning of trees, shrubs and 
hedges should be attended to without delay ; 
summer-houses, and the creepers around them, 
fixed up; leaves and sticks raked off the 
lawn, and if necessary, give a top dressing of 
ashes or manure, after which pass the roller 
over it. 

TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES.—We now 
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resume our chapter on the transplanting of | 
large trees. In our last we stated that there 
were two ways by which their removal could 
be effected—tirst, by two high wheels having 
a long pole fastened to the axle, which should 
be cushioned in order to save the bark; the 
wheels are then run back to the body of the 
tree, the pole elevated and made fast to the 
trunk and branches, and with ropes previ- 
ously tied to the top, both pole and tree is 
pulled down to a horizontal position, clearing 
the roots of the ground, then attaching a 
team of horses or oxen, (the last are the best,) 
it can be transported for many miles when the 
ground is level. Another method of moving 
is either to use a sled or low truck with high 
wheels; in either case the ball of the tree 
must be so undermined that it can easily be 
thrown over on one side, and the sled or truck 
passed half way underneath; and when the 
head is down, tie two or three ropes high up 
the trunk, in order to keep the whole steady 
after the tree is placed erect on the wagon— 
this can be effected by. a single man or two at 
the end of each rope. 

So far, we have been speaking about lifting 
and loading trees taken up when the ground 
is soft; we shall now treat of the frozen ball 
system. 

In the early part of winter, before severe 
frosts set in, a trench should be dug around 
the trees of your choice, wide enough to get 
conveniently under the ball, the width of 
which should be from four to eight feet, ac- 
cording to the size of the -tree, leaving only a 
small hub for it to rest on. If you desire to | 
take a large number up, and have balled the 
whole, and soft weather set in, thenpine brush | 
or cedar branches, or straw should be packed 
down close in the trench to prevent the earth 
from falling off the roots. When frosty weather | 
arrives, this brush, or any water that may have 
settled in the bottom, ought to be cleared out, 
so that the ball may be thoroughly frozen; 
in this condition it can readily be loaded on a 
sled or low-bodied truck wagon by bringing 
the head down horizontally and backing it 
under the ball; but should the latter be very | 
heavy, we take advantage of a neighboring 
tree, by attaching to it a doublé cha purse 
block and tackle; with this, and by using a 
snatch block, working on a rope, round the 
ball, it is rolled on edge out of the hole, and | 
with the head well kept down, two men with 
crowbars can easily load a ball weighing from 
one to one and a half tons; that there isa great | 
art in handling trees in this condition, there | 
is no doubt, and our experience is, that one 
good truck-man, who has been in the habit of | 
loading stones, is worth three ordinary labor- 
ing men. 

The process of planting demands as much 
foresight and skill as that of lifting, and pre- 
suming that the earth around the holes to re- 
ceive the frozen ball, has been kept mellow 
and soft, by a covering of straw or stable lit- 
ter, then slope down that side of the hole to 
be appropriated by the truck, measure the 
thickness of the ball, then fill just enough of 
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| fail. 


earth into the bottom of the hole to allow 
from four to six inches of the same material 
over the surface of the ball when the tree is 
planted. On the tree being hauled alongside 
the hole, the head is then brought down hori- 
zontally, and kept so; then two men, on the 
edge of the ball next to the hole, provided 
with crowbars, keep it steady, while another 
one at the opposite edge, turns it gently for- 
ward down the slope until it reaches the cen- 
tre of the hole, when the top is let go, and 
the tree will stand erect. In filling in the 
earth should be packed in firm under the lower 
edges of the ball, otherwise, after a thaw, the 
tree will lean to one side; and asa precaution 
against high winds, the use of strong stakes, 
with thongs of leather, should be resorted to. 
We do not deem it necessary to shorten back, 
generally, the branches of trees removed in 
this way, all that is necessary will be to bal- 
ance or bring the head into a proper shape, as 
well as removing the cross branches. 

If the work of lifting and planting has been 
carefully performed, not over one in fifty will 
About twenty years ago,we transplanted 
in one winter and spring, one hundred and 
eighty-five trees, ranging in height from fif- 
teen to forty feet, many of them with stems 
one foot in diameter. Five years ago we saw 
the whole of them alive and ina thrifty condi- 
tion, therefore the idea of moving large trees 
is no fable, it having been performed with suc- 
cess in this and other countries. 

Touching the planting of large deciduous 
trees in open weather, and having little or no 
earth adhering to their roots, however care- 
fully they may have been taken up, will, as a 
general thing, require their branches shortened 
back just in about the same proportion as 
they have lost roots—these should be well 
— out and the earth packed in firm about 
them. 

In fall planting we would not recommend 
drenching the earth around trees with water, 
but in late spring planting a good soaking is 
desirable. 

All newly transplanted trees should receive 
a mulching of some fibrous material, as short 
grass or fresh stable manure, to the depth of 
three to six inches. For evergreens we have 
found a mulching of spent tan-bark very bene- 
ficial, but any vegetable matter that is open, 
and will keep the surface of the ground cool 
and moist, will answer the purpose. 

SMALL EVERGREENS.—We are very fre- 
quently asked the question, as to when is the 
best time to plant small evergreens? our 
answer is, any time when the ground is in a 
mellow, free condition, (except the months of 
July and August, as being too hot,) at all the 
other seasons we would plant subject to the 
above considerations; yet there are seasons and 
conditions when success may be deemed more 
certain, and these are—first, if the soil is 
light and dry, in Maryland and Virginia the 
months of March and April would be best; 
second, if your land is heavy and wet, then 
we would select May and June; for ourselves 
we plant most of ours in the latter month. 
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The many failures in the planting of eyer- 
greens does not depend so much on the time 
at which it is done, as in the manner in which 
it is performed, for it is no unusual thing to 
see a tree three to four feet high, have its 
roots (that have been dried by the wind and 
scorched by the sun,) stuck into a hole not 
larger or deeper than a gentleman’s dress 
hat, whereas it ought to have a hole provided 
for its roots from three to four feet wide. 
There is another practice among planters, 
that is, in planting every thing too deep in 
the ground. Old mother nature never gives 
herself up to such follies as we see perpetrated | 
by men, who are deemed sensible in other | 
matters; our advice, therefore, is, to keep the 
roots near the surface, or not deeper than | 
they stood in the nursery rows or their native | 
wilds. W. D. B. 


Beeontras.—This class of plants is better 
suited for house culture than those more com- 
monly selected. Succulent plants delight in a | 
hot, dry atmosphere. The bloom of the Be- 
gonia Magnifica 1s most beautiful and con- 
stant—the petals resemble frosted glass; it 
has a very delicate, spicy perfume. I have 
had a specimen in bloom since the first of Oc- 
tober. The flower closes at sunset. It re- 
quires plenty of water while blooming. E R. 


WATERING PLANTs.—It is an injury to 
frequently water plants on the surface soil. 
Reflection will convince any one that a pot 
full of soil cannot receive sufficient water to 
thoroughly wet the roots. It is time saved, 
once a week, to place the plants in a deep ves- 
sel of water, keep in the water until the air 
bubbles. cease; also sponge over and under 
the foliage. It will keep the plants healthy. 

E. R. 


en | 





DOMESTIC RECIPES. 





Gitt Breap.—Stir the yolk of an egg and 
a spoonful of sugar in some milk, in which 
throw a pinch of powdered cinnamon or nut- 
meg. Cut slices of stale bread and dip them 
in the milk, but do not let them get too soft; 
fry your slices in very hot lard till they are of 
a rich, golden brown. This is a nice break- 
fast dish. 


Kont Siaven.—Melt a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, and stir into it a tablespoon- 
ful of flour; beat up one egg; boil a table- 
spoonful of white sugar with as much vinegar 
as one head of cabbage requires—a cup full I 
wouldsay. Mix all together,adding mustard, 
if desired, and pour while hot over the cab- 
bage. 

Rice Warr.es.—Take three gills of cold 
boiled rice; warm it over in a pint of milk, 
mixing it very smooth. Remove from the 
fire, and stir in it a pint of cold milk with a 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat four eggs, and stir 
in flour enough to make a stiff batter. Cook 
ou a griddle. They are delicious. MC. J. 





Che Fireside. 





TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Translated from Lamartine’s Harmonies, by a Lady, 
Se “ 


‘or the American Farmer. 


When in the dead of lovely nights 
Thy heavenly voice preludes, 

Thou dost not know | follow thee, 
Winged bard of solitudes. 


Thou dost not know my thirsty ear 
Drinks in thy music's flow, 

Till—with the wondrous draught o’ercome,— 
‘Tis all my brain can know! 


That in this wood, the lietening breath 
Upon my lips is stayed, 

My noiseless foot forbears to press 
The dead leaf of the glade! 


Thy hymn to midnight forests eung, 
Echoes,—unknown to thee,— 

In another poet's soul, whose harp 
Has less of mystery! 


But i? upon yon monntain’s rim, 
A listening star should Jean, - 
From bough to bough thou flyest the ray, 
That gilds thy leafy screen. 


Aad if the spring,—in pushing back 
The etone that etops its will,— 

Should raise a voice beneath its moss, 
Thine falters, and is still. 


Too pure thy voice for earthly ears, 
Too tender.—too snbI'me! 

The melody that makes thy soul, 
To heaven and God must climb! 


The sweetest words that nature knows, 
Are warbled in thy song :— 

The faintest whisper from the skics, 
Is murmured, sweet and long. 





The vale asleep in forest shade, 
Eaeh sounding cave and waving tree, 
The azure vaalt that bends above,— 
All find a voice and tongue in thee! 


The sounds that thou hast gathered, come 
From singing rills,—from sighs 

Of fluttering leaves,—from secret dell 
Where prisoned echo dies : 


From rocks, where silver brooklets fall 
Slow trickling, drop by drop; 
Breaking the azure calm below 
That echoing crags o’ertop: 


From the delicious sighing breath 
Of night-winds in the groves, 

From moanings of enfeebled waves 
Through reeds, on sandy coves ! 


And thou hast blended these ewect sounds, 
With art that’s learned of Heaven: 

God gave thy voice, O Nightingale! 
To Him thy chant be given. 


Ab! this sweet scenery of night, 
These rites of pious eve; 

These dewy flowers like censers swung, 
More sweet perfume to leave: 


These leavesall bright with trembling tears, 
This freshest bwin ny air, ‘ 

Oh Nature! beauty such as this, 
Must have a voice for prayer ! 


And this bewildering voice, to which 
The angels with me bow,— 

This ote g of religious night,— 
Melodions bird, tis thou! 


Oh! blend thy tones with mine awhile ; 
They enter the same ear, 
But thine aerial prayer mounts best 
To skies that wait to hear! G. W. L. 
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Christian Vitality. 

‘* For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters.” 
—Jeremiah, xvii ch., 8 vr. 

How plain and practical are the truths of 
Christianity, by which God teaches us His 
holy religion, and points us the blessed way 
to heaven! He compares the Christian to a 
tree planted by the waters. How simple and 
beautiful the picture or comparison! God 
explains His truth to us as Christians by com- 
paring us. to something with which we are 
well acquainted, something we see in our 
every day walk in life. He tells us “the 
righteous shall flourish like the palm tree, and 
shall spread abroad like the cedar.” “He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water; that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf also shall not wither, and what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper.”” God's people 
are represented as “trees of righteousness.” 
They do not grow of themselves, neither are 
they planted in any common soil, but, as the 
Psalmist says, “in the house of the Lord.” 
God's spiritual trees are planted in His house, 
because by His grace, by His word, and by 
His blessed spirit, they receive all the sap, and 
virtue, that is essential to keep them alive and 
to make them fruitful in every good word and 
work. They have the promise that they shall 
grow higher and higher, stronger and stronger, 
like the durable cedars. They shall also 
“flourish like the palm tree” in their profes- 
sions and in the joy and comfort of their souls. 
They shall be happy and be respected by all 
around them. It is said by those conversant 
with the palm tree, that the more it is pressed 
down, the more it grows. This is emblemati- 
cal of the Christian life. There is a great va- 
riety in the method of God’s training His 
spiritual trees, but there is no difficulty in de- 
termining which is his most common method. 
Nearly all of his children have been trained 
and reared up in the school of affliction. Where 
is the renewed man who has made great at- 
tainments in grace who has not known the 
discipline of great trials? The lowly, the pure 
in heart, the patient, the spiritual-minded, are 
not usually found among those who have ever 
basked in the sunshine of prosperity. Not so 
does God train and prepare his children for 
eminent attainments and eminent usefulness 
in his church on earth. Not so does he lead 
his people to the rest and glory of his church 
in heaven. Is there one among that innu- 
merable company who can say “by an easy 
and flowery path I ascended to this glory ?” 
Ah! is there one who has not mingled in his 
songs of praise some notes of special thanks- 
giving for having been required to bear the 
cross before taking possession of the crown? 
Is there one who, in recounting the goodness 
and mercy which crowned the earthly life, 
never felt a deeper and diviner thrill of grati- 
tude, as he exclaimed “It was good for me 
that I was afflicted?” Let us listen to a hea- 
venly dialogue, and these enquiries will be 
answered: “And one of the Elders asked me 
saying, What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes? And whence come they? And I said 





| unto him, sir, thou knowest. And he said unto 
| me, these are they which came out of great tribu- 
| lation, and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the b’o0d of the Lamb.” This is 
| the road along which our Heavenly Father 
| requires us to make our pilgrimage, and we 
are comforted and animated, when we re- 
member the place to which it is conducting 
us, and we can without presumption sing the 
familiar old lines, 
“ Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 


So I but eafely reach my home; 
My God, my heaven, my all.”’ 


And every time we chant these old familiar 
lines, we will see and feel in them a new charm 
| and beauty. 

How little do God’s spiritual trees realize 
| their constant need of the pruning knife of 
affliction before they can be made ready for 
transplanting in the courts of the Lord’s house 
above, to grow and ripen to all eternity. Even 
| Peter, upon tlie Mount of Transfiguration, 

when the sunshine of heaven shone around 
him, and when the cares and stern duties of 
life were torgotten in the raptures of that 
{memorable hour, said, “Lord, it is good for 
{us to be here. Let us build three taberna- 
| cles.” Here let us dwell elevated above earth’s 
turmoils and changes and sorrows. But the 
Evangelist tells us that this he spoke, “ not 
knowing what he said.” Peter then thought 
himself ready for translation to heaven. _Lit- 
tle did he. know how much he needed the 
purifying furnace of affliction before he could 
| become a vessel of gold refined for the service 
of the upper sactuary. We do not ascend a 
| mountain, but we go down into a deep valley, 
or into the bottom of a well, if we wish to 
| see the stars by day time. We must make an 
| artificial night about us before we can see 
them sparkling in the heavens. And it is in 
the dark night of sorrow, that we see the 
number and glory of the stars of promise 
which bespangle the sacred page. We may 
| neglect and forget our bibles in our prosperity, 
| but in affliction we go to them as the thirsty 
| hart seeks the water-brook after having been 
sore pressed by the hunters; and then, how 
| plain appears what was before obscure; how 
| full of precious significancy, what was before 
without point; and how richly comforting is 
what before was vapid and jejune. In our 
| prosperity we have many supporters to lean 
| upon, but when these all prove broken reeds, 
| then we learn how dear a privilege it is to 
lean our heads upon the sympathizing bosom 
of the Saviour. When the earthly arms which 
once fondly embraced us are entwined about 
us no more, then we feel how safe and happy 
we are in the everlasting arms of Power and 
Love. When the scorching sun of tempta- 
tion or persecution beats upon us, then we 
| learn how refreshing is ‘‘ the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” When the rude blasts 
of adversity beat upon us, then we learn that 
“the man Christ Jesus is a hiding place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest.” 
Thus it is, that God’s spiritual trees are trained 
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and nurtured in this wilderness world of sin, 
until the great Reaper, Death, removes them, 
to be transplanted away from the unfriendly 


soil of this earth—away from the sultry heats | 


of summer, where their petals will not droop, 

and where the keen blasts of winter will no 

more sweep away their fragrance, but in the 

garden of the Lord they will bloom in peren- 

nial beauty in the soft air and genial sunshine 

of an eternal spring. JAMES SMITH. 
Northumberland Vo., Va. 


Baltimore Markets, Feb. 20. 


Breadstuffs— Flour.—Howard St. Super, $5.50a6 50 ; 
do. common to fair Extra, $6.25a7 50; do. good to 
choice do., $7.75a8.00; do. Family, $8.50a$10.50; Ohio 
and Indiana Super, $5.50a6.50; do. common to fair 
Extra, $6.15a7.50 ; do. choice to good do , $7.75a8.00; 
do. Family, $8.50a10.50; City Mills Super, $5.50a6.50 ; 
do. low to medium Extra, $7.50a8.50 ; do. Kio brands 
do., $10.00a10 £0; City Fancy brands. $11.50a12 00; 
Fine Flour, $4.50a5.25; Rye Flour, $5 00a5.75; Corn 
Meal, $3.15a3.50. 

Wheat —Receipts light; market firm We quote 
Penna. Red, seed to prime, 195a205 cents; Western 
Amber, 200a215 cents; Southern do. 220a225 cents. 

Corn.—Southern steady ; Western duil; Sales of 
Southern White at 60a62 cents; do. Yellow, 59a60 
cents; Western mixed, dull at 61 cents. 

Oats.—Market active and prices firm. We quote 
Southern at 48a50 cents; Penna., 50 cents; Mixed 
Western, 46a48 cents ; light do., 50a52 cents. 

Rye.—Little offering. Good Penna., 90 cents; good 
Md., 8790 cents. 

Broom Corn.—Dull. Prices from 3 to 6 cents for 
common to good. 

Cotton.— Market dull and prices steady. We quote 
ordinary to stained, 174al8 cents; good ordinary, 
184%a18¥% cents; low middling, 19¥%a19X cents ; mid- 
dling, 20% a21 cents. 

Hay and Straw.—W estern Timothy, $27a32; Penna. 
$30a33, and Md. $35a37 for fair to choice per ton. 
Rye straw, $30a32 per ton. 

Live Stock—Beef Cattle—Market dull. We quote 
best on sale. 6a7*, cents; generally rated first class, 
5a6 cents ; fair quality, 4a5 cents; thin steers, oxen 
and cows, 3a4 cents. 

Hogs —Market animated. We quote good ones at 
64%a7 cents, net. 

Sheep.—Not much demand. Fair to good, 5a6\ 
cents ; good to extra, 6\a7 cents. 

Mili Feed.—City Mills Brown Stuff, 25026 cents; 
Middlings, 28a30 cents for light. 45a55 cents for heavy. 

Molasses.— New Orleans, 75a80 cents; Demerara, 40 
adj cents. Syrups.—Calvert, 56a60 cents; Maryland, 
42a47 cents ; Canton Sugar House, 23 cents in hhds., 
and 26 cente in b}le. 

Onions.—Light supply. Red, $6, and White, $7 
per bbl. 

Potatoes.—Market steady. Maine “Jacksons” job- 
bing on the wharf at $1.10 per bus.; Early Rose, $3 50, 
Early Goodrich,$3,75,W'te Peach Blows,$3 50 per bbl. 

Provisions.— Bulk Shoulders, 5% cents; Rib Sides, 
Tat cents; Clear Rib Sides, 7¥a8 cents; Bacon, 





Shoniders, 64 cents; Rib Sides,8% cents; Clear Rib | 


Sides, 9 cents; Hams, 14al6 cente; Meas Pork, $15 ; 
Lard, 9 cents. 

Rice.—Carolina, 9 cents; Rangoon, 8 cents. 

Salt.—Ground Alum, $1.50a1.60; Fine, $2.60 per 
sack ; Turk's Ie and, 37a42 cents per bushel, 

Seeds.—Clover, $6.50a6.62; Timothy, $4.25a4.37; 
Orchard Grass, $2.50; Ky. Blue Grass, $2.75; Flax 
Seed. $2. 

Tobacco.—Market for Md. and Va. dull. Ohio and 
Ky. in faimdemand. We quote Md.. sound to good 
common, $6.50a8 ; do. good to fine brown, Wa1h.50: 
do. fancy, $14a20; Va., common to good Ings. $8 75 
a9.75; do. common to medium lug; $9.50a11.50; do. 

fine leaf, $1213 cents; do. selections, $13.50a 


Wh —4 cents for Western. 
Wool.—Market dull. We quote burry, 25a30 cents: 
| woe unwashed, 256a38 cents; pulled, 36038 cents: 
eece washed, 58a56 cents; tub washed, 55a60 cents. 


== 
| NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Sain 


| E. J. Peck—Italian Bees. 

Lewis Tudor & Co.— Commission Merchants. 
J.W. Coburn & Co.—East Chester Nurseries. 
F. J. Gramlich—¥Eges for Hatching. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co.—F lower Seeds. 
Banks & Russell—Bee-Keeping in a Nutshell. 
F. F. Merceron—Herstine Raspberry. 
Little Man—Bee Hives, Honey Extractors, &c. 
Thomas Meehan—Small Nursery Stock, Seeds, &c. 
Geo. S. Harris—lowa and Nebraska Lands for sale. 
| Eliwanger & Barry—Trees, Shrubs, Plante, &c. 
Mason & Hamlin—Cabinet Organs. 
P.O. Box 315, Balttmore—Partridge Cochin Fowls,&c. 
Sam'l Sands & Son—Thoroughbred & Grade Jerseys. 
David Landreth & Son— Garden Seeds. 
A.W. Sweeny—Asparagus Roots. 
J. Stricker Jenkins—Choice Jersey Cattle, &c. 
R. & W. H. Cathcart—Averill Chemical Paint. 
J.W.Kerr—Apple and other Trees. 
J. Cook—Smali Fruits, &c. 
| Coe’s Super-Phoephate. 

George Dugdale & Co —Fertilizers. 

M. Perine & Son—F lower pots and Stoneware, 





‘Hast Chester Nurseries. 


‘FRUIT TREES, | 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


| Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawter- 
| ries and other Small Fruits. 


‘HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


J. W. COBURN @€ CO., 
East Chester, N.Y. 


| mar-tf 





SEE in another column, advertisement about IOWA 
and NEBRASKA LANDS. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, 
AND 
CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 
Also, Marta Lovutsa VIoLET PLANTS 


grown and for sale by 
J. © 








OK, 
Old Frederick Road. 
Send for Price List. P. O. Addres, 
J. COOK, Carrot, 
Baltimore county, Md. 


mar 2t 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 
No. 44 LIGHT STREET, 
Third door below Lombard st., 

ALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS for the sale of GRAIN, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, Green and Dried FRUITS, 
Vegetables and Country Produce generally. Also, an 
assortment of reliable FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS con- 
stantly on hand. Consignmecxts solicitedand prompt re- 
turns made. mar-ly 








GEND STAMP £&OR PRICE LIST of Bee 

Hives, Honey Extractors, Italian Queens, Alsike 
CloverSeed Pure Bred Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Song 
Birds, &c., to LITTLE MAN, Springfield, Ohio. mar 2t 
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TREES, | 


SE RUBS, PLANTS!!! 
SPRING OF 1873. 

We invite the attention of Plenters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Trees. 

Grape-Vines, Smali Fruits. 

Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 

New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Evergreens and Bulbous Roots. 

New & Rare Green & Hot House Plants. 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent pre- 

paid, on receipt of stamps, as follows : 
No. 1—Fruits,10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY. 


Address, 
Establ’d 1840. 


mar-2t 


Mason & Hamlin 








CABINET ORCANS 


THE ONLY American Musical Instruments of 
such extraordinury and recognized 
excellence as to command a wide sale in Europe. notwith 
standing competition there with products of cheap labor. 
ALW AYS awarded highest premiums, including 
- the Medal at the Paris Exposition. Of 
hundreds of Industrial Exhibitions, there have not been 
six in all where any other organs have been preferred to 
these. 
recommended by eminent musi- 
UNIVERSALLY cians as poein, te excellencies 
not attained in any others. See opinions of ONE THUU- 
SAND, in Testimonial Circular 


EXCLUSIVELY employing several important in- 


ventions and embracing every 
real improvement, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


—producing better work at less cost than otherwise pos. 
ible. 


sible 
and as low as consistent with 


PRICES FIXED scrupulous employment of only 


best material and work maaship. 

ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND TESTIMONIAL 
CIRcULAR, with important information about 
Organs which may save purchasers from disap- 
pointment in purchase of inferior or worthless 
instruments or payment of high prices, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 25 Union Squars, New 
mar-3t York; 80 & 82 ADAMS St., Catcago. 


and complete fac- 





SE 


APPLE TREES.—A very select collection of va- 
rieties, suited to Maryland and the South, 3and 4 
years, fine, $10 per 100. Peach, Pear, Plum, Apricot, 
Quince, Nectarine and Shade Trees in great’ variety. 
Kaspberries, Doolittle & M., Cluster, $15 per M. Hough- 
ton Gooseberry, true, $50 per M. Colossal Asparagus, 
$4 per M. Also, ores Vines, Currants, Blackberries, 
Rhubarb, &c., &c varieties of hardy flowering 
shrubbery, $3 per doz., $15 per 100. Price List free. 
. W. KERR, 

(formerly Kexur & Keer,) 

Denton, Caroline-co., Md. 


in another column, advertisement about IOWA 
and NEBRASKA LANDS. 


mar lt 





| mar-2t 2&2 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. | 


‘LANDRETHS’ 





Have spoken their own 
praise for upwards of three- 
quarters of a Century. 

SJ The attention of Mar- 
ket Gardeners is particu- 
larly requested, 

Landreths’ Rural Reg- 
ister and Almanac will be 
mailed without charge to 


SEEDS. 
all who apply. 


DAVID | AN) RETH & SON, 
22 8. Sixth st.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA NDS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Burlington & Mo. River R. R, 6o. 


On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. Interest. 
PRUDUCTS will pay for the land and improvements 


| much within the limit of this generous eredit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never will be. 
CIRCULARS giving full particulars, gratis; call for 


all that are wanted to circulate. 

COME WEST and thrive, Friends will follow. 

A SECTIONAL MAP, showing the exact location of 
lowa lands, is sold at 30 cents, and of Nebraska lands at 
same price. For Circulars and Maps apply to 

GEO. 8 HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner. Burlington, Iowa. 

And please say in what paper this advertisement was 

seen mar-lt 


CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, 


| Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals, 


tories in the world | 


| SPRING 


CALVES, YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, 
solid color, with black points. 


Pure bred Southdowns, 


LAMBS, EWES (two to four years 


| old), trom $15 to $25 apiece. 





DUNMORE FARYM, 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto Co. 
Address, 
J. STRICKER JENKINS, 
18 Second st., Baltimore. 


mar-6t 


Italian Bees, 


‘IMPORTED AND HOME-BRED. 
Send for Circular. E. J. PECK, Linden, N. J. 
_USE AUTOMATIC BEE FEEDERS. marly 


THOROUGHBRED & GRADE JERSEYS FOR SALE. 


We have for sale several young PURE-BRED JzRsEY 
Herres Caves from one of the best herds in this State, 
To persons inthe South desiring to get into Jersey (or 
Alderney) stock, they will be found very desirable, as at 
their age there is no difficulty in acclimating them. Also, 
cheap, some high-grade (XK and %) Jersey Heifers and 
Cows, soon to calve—fine butter stock. Address, 
SAM’L SANDS & SON, 

American Farmer 0 
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COK’S 
Super-Phosphate of Lime 


2? 





BALTIMORE, Mbp., January 8th, 1873. 
Mr. ANDREW COE, BAttrmone. 


Sir :—In answer to your note of 17th Dec., 1872, asking me to inform you of the effect of 
the three tons and a half of your Super-Phosphate of Lime, purchased from you the past 
Spring and Fall, had upon my crops, I will state the effects as briefly as I can: 

Having used your Fertilizer on my crops in 1871, with much satisfaction, particularly on 
potatoes, | purchased no other kind the past season. 

Having on hand a small quantity of another fertilizing compound, of popularity among 
farmers, which cost $60 per ton, I determined to test its relatire value with your Super-Pbos- 
phate of Lime, and on the 3d June last I fertilized a row of potatoes, (King of the Earlies,) 90 
yards long, about the middle of a small lot of good ground; the rest of the lot was fertilized 
with your Super-Phosphate of Lime. I instructed my farmer, who is an excellent seedsman, 
to put an equal quantity, as near as he possibly could, of the two kinds of Fertilizers on each 
row, as I intended to test the relative value of the two kinds of Fertilizers, to find out which 
was the cheaper of the two. I was present at the planting and marked the row. I was pres- 
ent also at the digging of this and an adjoining row; and was very particular in keeping the 
product of each row separate. The row fertilized with your Super-Phosphate of Lime pro- 
duced 137 Ibs., and the other produced but 126 lbs. Taking yours at $50 per ton, the other is 20 
per cent. higher, at $60 per ton ; and, therefore, to have returned me at an equivalent for my out- 
lay, should have produced me 20 per cent. more of potatoes, which would have been 164.40 Ibs. 
instead of 126 Ibs.; or in other words, a fraction more than 30 per cent. below an equivalent in 
value, compared with your Super-Phosphate of Lime. I put it on my wheat this Fall, about 
a bag of 167 pounds per acre, and my wheat looks quite as promising as any on the Liberty 
road, between my farm, 14 miles out, and the city of Baltimore. 

There was another demonstration on my farm, the past season, of the relative value of 
these two Fertilizers on gree I rented two acres of land to two neighbors on shares. 
The lot faced the south; I plowed it in one land; the north part from the finishing furrow, 
294 rows, was planted 25th May, and fertilized with Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime; the south 
part, 32 rows, was planted 29th May, and fertilized with an equal quantity of the $60 per ton 
compound; it should be borne in mind that the south part had the advantage of the furrows 
being thrown down hill and was, consequently, better plowed than the north side, all the fur- 
rows of which were thrown up hill. The whole lot was planted in Peach Blow potatoes, and 
both parts well cuJtivated alike. The season for potatoes in our section of country was very 
unfavorable, owing to the excessive dry weather, and the ravages of a small worm, which 
works its way from the steam above ground, to the pith of the root, often penetrating the end 
of the root; the presence of which may readily be known, by the stumpy vine and curled 
leaves. 

Although this lot was not intended as a comparison of the relative value of the two fertili- 
zers, the contrast is still more striking than in the two rows planted by myself, as the figures 
will show: The 29} rows produced 49 bushels, and the 32 rows produced only 46 bushels; 
whereas the 32 rows should have produced 53 bushels to be egual in quantity to the 294 rows; 
then add 20 per cent. to the 53 bushels, the 32 rows should have produced 63 bushels to 
equalize the value of the two Fertilizers, making a difference in favor of your Super-Phosphate 
of Lime of 38 per cent. in money value. I put it upon my corn; the effect was quite satis- 
factory. I put 100 lbs. per acre on poor land, sowed in buckwheat, on the 4th July, and 
without any exception, the crop was as fine as any I ever saw. Upon roots crops, I consider 
it unrivalled in its effects; and for crops generally, I believe it is much cheaper for the farmer 
than any other Fertilizer offered to the public. 

Several of my neighbors who have been familiar with my crops the two years past, have 
signified to me their intention of using your Super-Phosphate of Lime the present year. I 
will probably need about five tons formy own crop; I will not use any other kind, so long as 
you se up the present standard in quality, and the relative value in price, compared with other 
Fertilizers, unless I shall find another, which, by actual comparison, will “ pay better.” I intend 
the coming season, to make careful comparison with your Super-Phosphate of Lime and other 
compounds in the market, on corn and wheat, 


Very respectfully, 
mar-6t L. W. GOSNELL. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC 


Paint! I Paint! 
Paint! 


THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


* Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 


and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades~ 





ef color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood, | 


atcne or iron, and wil! not crack nor chalk off by frictivn, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best I.cad 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon vill 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface two coats. 


&@ Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 
SOLE AGENTS, 

113 Thames Street, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
100,000 Asparagus Roots. 

CONOVER’S COLOSSAL, 


LISHER’S MAMMOTH, and the 
GIANT. 


mar-6t 





Two and three years old. 
A. W. SWEEXY, 
P. ©. Address box 858, Baltimore. 


For sale by 
mar. 2t 





Herstine Raspberry. 


The subscriber offers for sale.a few thousand first-rate 
plants at the low price of 
$250 PER DOZEN 
$18. 00 PER AU NDRED, 
$15000 PER THOUSAND 
F. F. MERCERON, 
Catawissa, Pa. 


Plants A No. 1. 
mar-lt 


Germantown Nurseries, Phila. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Propgistor. 

Smal! Nursery Stock fit for mailing. Wholsale Lists 
Lists of large quantities for heavy purchasers. Lists of 
F vergreens, Shade Trees, Fruits, Flowers, Hedge Plants, 
Shrubs. Lists of several hundreds of Tree, Shrub and 
Fruit Seeps, in large quantities or by mail. 

"Send for Catalogues. 


Partridge Cochin Fowls and Eggs, 


They are large with very short legsand wings. At 
six months the rooster weighed eight and hens five to six 
i” ae fine winter layers, and the young are very 

ardy. Fresh eggs, laid ia Baltimore county, $3 per doz. 
A trio-when weaned, $5. 

Apply at 35 Post Office Avenue, or 
address P, O. Box 315, Baltimere. 





mar It 





mar 3t 
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| of Mr. 


E9981 FOR HATCHING.—Light Brahmaand 
White Leghorn $3 per dozen— delivered at Express 
Office.- I am breeding from 4 L. B. cocks, hatched March 
1, 1872, weighing 11 to 12 lbs. each, and 20 hens from 8 
to 10 bbs. each. My White Leghorn Cocks are from eggs 
Locawood’s (Hartford, Conn.,) premium stock, 
and hens from prerofum stock purchased in 1871. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. J. GRAMLICH, 
Hye! attsville, Md. 


TE ORBURN’S 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Our annual descriptive CATALOGUE OF FLOWER 
SEEDS, containing all the Novelties, also HYBRID 
GLADIOLUS and SPRING BULBS, is now ready for 
mailing free to applicants; also, Tree Seed Catalogue. 

- THORBURN & CO., 
15 John st., New York. 








mar-2t 


-BEE-KEEPING IN A 
NUTSHELL. 


Giving full and simple directions for making money 
rapidly with Bees. 
MAILED Frex ror 15 Cents. 
BANKS & RUSSELL, 


mar 6¢ Baltimore, 


SEE 
Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


Md. 


in another column, ‘advertisement about IOWA 
and NE BRASKA LANDS. 








Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations, 1 am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHOnTHORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the ‘Bates’ Bull “Sixth Earl of Oxford’’ 9984 ; 
the pure Booth Bull ‘-Royal Briton” (27.351); the Booth 
Bull **Lord Abraham’’ 11,223; the Princess Bull Lord 
Mayor 6.969. This gives me a combination of the best 
SHORTHORN blood in the world. I have Calves the 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva 7,931; Plantagenet 
8,795 Salamander 9,046, &c., &c., &c 


I also bred BERKSHIRE PIGS, and have 
some very superior young Pigs for sale. I can ship ani- 
mals to any part of the country with ease, as my farm is 
on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from 
Baltimore, and wl] way trains stop directly at my place. 

Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 
show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 
Muirkirk, Prince George's co., Md. 





LORD MAYOR 6969, 
FOR SALB. 


Red ; calved Sept. 30th, 1867, Got by Climax 5457, 
out of Lady Mary, by Hotspur 4030; Baroness, by Bar- 
rington 1229; Imported Ked Rose 2d,a pure Princess 
cow, and celebrated for her milking qualities. See Na- 
tional Live Stock Journal for July, 1872, page 238. Price 
delivered on cars, $500 


* 
my-12t CHAS, E, COFFIN. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


A BUCK and 4 EWES for sale. 
old, the Ewes 1, 2 and 4 years. 
nov-lt 





The Buck is 5 years 
Apply at this office. 
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TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, to our compiete stock of the following : 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 


PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of 
choice GERANI'' MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding out plants. 


75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
SJ” Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues forwarded on application. 


jan-tf W. D, BRACKENRIDGE. 


J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
8. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
BALTIMORE. 





jan-tf 





GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 
(KAINIT.) 

The undersigned, the oldest importer of this important 
Fertilizing agent, continues to receive orders for direct 
importations, at rates incomparably below usual prices 
here. For analyses and all particulars, apply to W. 
GRANGE, 103 WEST LOMBARD ST., Baltimore, Md. 
Small lots now on hand for sale. oct-tf 


Two Valuable Books. 

“The Jersey, Alderney and Guernsey Cow: Their 
History and Management.” By W.P.Hazard Bev uti- 
fully bound and handsomely illustrated. Price $1.50 

“The Management of the Dairy.” A small volume 
full of interest forall who keep a dairy ora single cow. 
By C. F. Raddatz. Price 35 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent free by mail .n receipt of price by 

SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE. Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 








my-tf 





IMPORTANT. 


G. R. DODGE & CoO., 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimorsg. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 





Varnishes, Glue, &c., &c. ap ly 








The Universal Microscope. 

The BEST Low Priced Microscope ever made, exceed- 
ingly useful for examining flowers, insects, and minute 
objects; detecting counterfeit money, and disclosing the 
wonders of the microscopic world. It is adapted to the 
use of physicians, teachers, students and the family 
circle. Requires no focal adjustment, and can therefore 
be readily used by any person. Other microscopes of no 
greater power cost $300 each and upwards, and are so 
difficult to understand that pone but scientific men can 
use them. The UNIVERSAL always gives satisfaction. 
One sing!e microscope will be mailed, carefully packed, 
to any address on receipt of $100. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address D. L. STAPLES & CO, 

oct-6t Allen, Michigan. 


Watches! Diamonds! Jewelry! Silver Ware! 
EsTaBLisuED 1811. 

A. B. WARNER, 
MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, RICH JEWELRY. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Diamonds, Fine Watches, Si'ver-Plated Ware, Table 
Cutlery, Fancy Articles, &c. 

No. 1385 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
Fine Bronzes and Opera Glasses. je-ly 








IMPORTANT. 
SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. Apply to 

OLER’S ICE DFPOT, 
176 West Falls avenue. 


BE. D. BUCK, 


CARRIAGE GOODS. BAR IRON 
AND STEEL. 

A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse 
Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, Axles, Felloes, Spokes, 
Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready Made Wheels, Buggy 
Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &c. &c. 

86 lratt street, near Commerce street, 
BALTIMORE. 


ap-ly 











nov-6m 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the Beckwith Sewing Machine, in every county in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. Address 

AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 South Second st., Phflad’a, Pa. 





oct-tf ° 








Waverly Nursery, 

OAK GROVE P. 0., WESTMORELAND CO., VA. 

I have a very large assortment of GRAPE VINES, 
PEA‘.H TREES and DWARF PEARS, of all the popular 
end reliable varieties, which are offered at moderate 
prices, packed and delivered free of charge, either at 
Wirt’s Wharf or Longwood, on the Potomac, or at Leeds 
town,on the Rappahannock, Send for Circular. 

nov-tf JOHN RUST, 


CAREFULLY-BRED 
JERSEY and 
AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


For sale by L. E. RICE, 
feb-tf Princeton, New Jersey. 


$5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 


of working people, of either sex, young 
or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
maments, or all the time, than at anything else. Par- 
ticularsfree. Address G. Stinson, & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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~ SAUL’ S NURSERIES, 
Plant and Seed Establishment, | 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


FRUIT TREES.—An extensive stock of stand- 
ard and dwarf Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, 
Chr , &e. 

SMALL FRUITS.—Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 

GRAPE VINES.—An immense stock. 

Evergreens, Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, &c. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT.—An immense stock 
of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants. See new 
Catalogue. | 

VEGETABLE SEEDS—Of the finest quality, | 
fresh and pure, grown by myself, or specially 
for me, or my importations. 

FLOWER SEEDS.—Being extensively en- 
gaged in importing and growing new and rare 
Plants, consequently my facilities for seed saving 
are unequalled. 

The following Catalogues, with others, are 
now ready : 

No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

Free. 

No. 2. Catalogue of Garden, Agrieultural and 

Flower Seeds. Free. 


No.6. A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beauti- 
ful Plants, ready in February, containing a 
beautiful colored plate of the ‘‘ Queer of Prim- 
roses,’’? (Primula Japonica,) free to all my 
customers ; to others, price 10 cts.—a plain 
copy to all applicants free. JOHN SAUL, 
feb 2t Washington, D. 


GRASS SEEDS, &c. 

We have made special arrangements for procuring Re- 
liable Seeds of all the GRASSES, CLOVERS, LUCERNE, 
&c., and can fill orders to any amount. TZerms: Cash | 
with order. 


C. 


SAM’L SANDS & SON, 
Farmers’ & Planters’ Agency, 
Office, American Farmer, 


feb y North st., Baltimore, Md. 


Thoroughbred American 


Merino Sheep. 
GUARANTEED PURE & AS REPRESENTED 


Bred and for sale by 


M. TEMPLETON, 
West Middletown, 
feb6m Washington Co., Pa. 


Guano ! Guano! 
C. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, | 


DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 


es? Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnished by us we feel confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. | 

sz” Country Produce bought and sold. | 

@# ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. feb ly | 





| anxious to get, the very best of vegetable seed. 


| CHINS and DARK BRAHMAS, 


| postage stam). 





I was the first to introduce to the public the Hubbard 
Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-melon, 
and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I havea new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and 
other choice new vegetables for my customers. 

My business isto supply, what every good farmer is 
I grow 
a hundred and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right 
under my own eye, making new vegetables a specialty 
besides importing their choicest varieties from European 
growers. A fine selection of flower seed, home-grown 


| and imported, will also be found in my Catalogue, which 


will be sent free to all applicants 
As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. lst: That all money sent shall reach 
me. 2d: That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 
3d: That my seeds shall be fresh and true to name. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 


jan-4t Marblehead, Mass. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


Cows, Heifers, 
ALSO, 


Heifer and Bull Calves, 


Bred with great care from Imported Stock. 


WEBB SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 
EWES, RAMS and LAMBS. 
POULTRY—PARTRIDGE COCHINS, BUFF CO. 
also ROUEN DUCKS, 


SAM’L J. SHARPLESS, 
Lenape Farm, Chester Co., Pa., 
and 705 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 





feb-3m 


SEASON OF 1873. 


WM. H. POND, 
SEEDSMA & FLORIST, 


MILFORD, CONN. 





I offer for sale this season a choice stock of Garden, 
Flower and Field Seeds, selected by myself from the 
most reliable growers in this country and in England. 
Catalogues mailed free to all upon receipt of a two-cent 
Address as above. feb-2t 


SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap and Candie Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts., 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 
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John M. Griffith. W M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 48 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Mad. 


Manufacturers of the 


weal’ s 


ae? 





CELEBRATED BU CKEY E SELF-DISCHARG- 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 
DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 
TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 


Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS, PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 


General Agents for the New BUCKEYESTATE 
Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD”’ 
Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 
Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power; 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presse?, &c. 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 
generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 
41 and 43 N. Paca st. t., Baltimore, Md. 


feb- “ly 





GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
- BY MAIL. 

We offer our usual full assortment of Seeds of all kinds, 
and forward orders by mail to any P. O. in the United 
States; our 
Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogue for 1873, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of stamp, 

feb 4t. EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., York, Penna. 





FARMS FOR SALE. 


We havea list of very desirable FARMS and PLAN- 
TATIONS for sale and exchange, which we should be 
giad to exhibit to intending purchasers, including some 
in this State, Virginia, Georgia, &c., many of which can 
be bought very cheap. 

SAMUEL SANDS & SON, 
Publishers American Farmer, 
feb Baltimore, Maryland. 





GUANO! GUANO!! 


We haveconstantly on hand a No. 1 GUANAPE Penu- 
VIAN GUANO, which we offer for sale in lots to suit 
purchasers, at Agents’ Warehcuse at Point or uptown. 


Bone Dust and Bone Flour, 


which, by analysis,is the best bone offer d for sale in 
this market, 


AA, A, B& C MEXICAN GUANO, 


which we offer for sale at low prices. 
Give us a call before purchasing. 
ROB’T TURNER & SON, 
43 and 46S. Freuerick St. 


FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand. feb-ly 


Short-Horn Cattle for Sale. 


A gentleman of ¥ rginia has placed in our hands. for 
sale at very moderate prices, a nuwber of SHORT-HORN 
COWS and HEIFERS, and a fine BULL; all of them 
bred by the late Mr. Gowen, of Mt. Airy, or descended 
from stock bredby him. To any one wishing to buy the 
lot, a bargain will be offered, or single animals will be 
sold. Address, 

Editors of THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

eb-1 Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 

A gentleman desiring to settle in Maryland offers to 
Exchange a valuable projerty in Brooklyn, L. 1., for a 
suitable STOCK FARM in this State. The Brooklyn 
property, which is eligibly situated, con-ists of a hand- 
some house, with carriage house, stables, fine shade trees, 
&c., and six city icts The unencumbered value of the 
property is about $37,000. To a person doing business in 
New York, the property wouid be a very desirable one. 
For particulars, address Editors of 

feb HE AMERICAN FARMER. 


EGGS FROM CHOICE FOWLS. 
My Breeding Stock of Light and Dark Brahma Fowls 
cannot be surpassed. 
Eggs, 33.00 per Dozen 
A few pairs or trios of 
DAKK BRAHMA FOWLS 


For sale. JONUN M. GRIFFITH, 
feb 4t 41) and 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


000,000 GRAPE VINES, 


Cheaper than anywhere else, forsale Concord, 1 year 
old, only $30 per 1,000; 2 years, best, $40. Catawba, 
Delaware, Norton, Virginia, Maitha, Eumelan, Hartford, 
and any other variety, cheap. Also, all kinds of Small 
Fruit Plante, Asparagus, Roses and Fruit Trees. Ad- 
dress Dr. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois. feb-2t 








MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
NO.1 GROUND PLASTER. 
Cc. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimorg, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hicuest Casu Price 


FOR CORN HUSKS. :; 


M. PERINE & x SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 
POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 
No. 711 & 713 W. Batimore sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fow! Fountains of all sizes always on hand. mar-12t 
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 =EXUGE SISSON, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
=> MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 


GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Diuggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
feb-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 
Office, 4 8S. Holliday St. 








ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balto, 


THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
FIOR SES 


AND 
Short-Horn Cattie. 


We are breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us, 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 
NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., VA 


'TO FARMERS and MARKETMEN. 








ap-tf 





Eggs for Hatching! 





From the most noted and highest prized Strains in 
America. 

Partridge and Buff Cochins, Dark and Light Brahmas 
aspecialty. Also Bronze Turkeys and Rouen Ducks. 

My breeding stock of above named Fowls cannot be 
surpassed 

I am now prepared to book orders for Fggs to be fur- 
nished during the season. My mode of packing Eggs 
insures their safe carriage. 


For further particulars, address 
T. 8. COOPER, 
“Linden Grove Stock Farm,’’ 
Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


P 
reasonable prices. 
with my breeding Hens, which received First Prize at | 
Philadelphia Poultry Exhibition in Dec., 1872; is ten | 
months old, and weighs 12 lbs. feb tf 


8.—A few choice trios of above breeds for sale at | 
Am using my Partridge Cochin Cock | 


You want none but the very best of seed, grown from 
carefully selected seed stock. With the money you have 


| toinvest in manure, help and glass, you know you can- 


not offord to use any other ; you feel very anxious about 
it: TRY MINE. Catalogues free to all. N. B.—Call in 
the Spring, ard see what onions, cabbages, &c., I set out 
to grow seed from. 

jan-4t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Fruit Trees for Spring Planting 
Standara and Dwarf APPLES, PEARS, PEACHEs, 
CHERRIES, PLUMS, SIBERIAN CRABS, APRICOTS, 
NECTARINES; also GRAPES, CURRANTS. GOOSE- 
BERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ASPA- 
RAGUS, RHUBARB, NUTS, Deciduous and Evergreen 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Hardy Climbing Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants, &c. Enclose stamp for Priced List. 
feb-3t EDW'D J EVANS & CO., York, Penna, 
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D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


“i Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, 
Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


No. 2 HOWELL’S BLOCK, 
oct-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD. 











The GREAT POPU LAR SYSTEM of ACTU AL BUSINESS INSTRUCTION 


ow in successful operation at the old established 


ACTUAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, corner of Baltimore and Charles streets, 
Was CoprRicateDd according to Act of Congress, October 14, 1872. 
This is the only system of Actual Business Instruction ever copyrighted in the United States. 
Young men waste no time in this College in trying to learn Bookkeeping by copyfng printed books, but go right 
into regular business at once, and become Autual Merchants, Accountants and Bankers. Now is the time to enter. 
Our Department of Telegraphy is in fuli and successful operation. 
Our, Illustrated College Journal, with Beautifully Flourished Eagle, sent by mail free of Charge. 
Appress—E. K. LOSIER, Pres’t, Baltimore, Md. 


nov-6t Pror. J. M. PHILLIPS, Supt. of Actual Business Dept. 


THOMAS W. LEVERING & SONS, 
55 Commerce street, Baltimore, Md. 


Commission Merchants 
AND DEALERS IN SEED, 


HAVE ON HAND 
CLOVER, SAPLING or ENGLISH CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY, ORCHARD and HERDS GRASS, 
feb-3t GRASS and other FIELD SEEDS. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
Machinists & Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 


No. 5 N. SCHROEDER ST., (near W. Baltimore St.,) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








feb-ly 











GROVER & BAKERS 
HICHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 
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The Very Best in Use. 


* 
oo 


GROVER & BAEFEBR’S 


IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITCH | IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt ! Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 

Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider || in the most durable and substantial manner and 

Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- 1 furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

ing. Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex- | Wherever they have been introduced they have 

amine, Prove the Merits of each | been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 
| Manufactures making the same stitch. 


Sewing Machine in the Market, H Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 


| the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 
| 





|| pacity is without limit. 
a PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 
IN PRINCIPLE. 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 
GROVER & BAEKER, 
And their Superiority will be apparent. | Examine Their Simple Mechanism 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Maehine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 
of Stitch. They make Two Distinct Machines, ‘Elastie” and “Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ap-ly 
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FERTILIZERS. 


STRICTLY PURE GROUND BONE, 


Muriate Potash, Sulphate Potash, German Potash Salts, 
Nitrate Soda, Salt Cake, Nitre Cake, Sulphate Soda, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 


OIL VITRIOL & CHEMICALS FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES AND FERTILIZERS. 


R. J. BAKER & CO., 
jan-ly Nos. 36 & 38 8. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
JI. G HEW ES’ 


Amnoniates Hone Super-Dhosphate of Aime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


dec 8 Also, PERUVIAN GUANO. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, 


Manufactvrer’s Agent for the sale of 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
Ground Bone,'Bone Meal, 


Dissolved Bone and Bone Flour, 
IN BARRELS OR BAGS. FOR SALE WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
noy-ly 16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 


-e@e —— -—-— 


German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
STOCK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 


Please call for circulars. TATE, MULLER & CO. 
BONE ASH, imported from South America, GROUND BONE and GUANO, for sale. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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“HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c , &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, 
and adapted, from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 











A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. _je-ly. 
BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTGRY, 
AND 
Mill Furnishing Establishment. 
DEALERS IN 
BOLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 
B. F. STARR cc CoO. 
‘ii 173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


en 








MONUMENT IRON WoOoREHS. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 
substances. 
GRIFFITH & WUNDRAM’S PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOILERS. ap-ly 





Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C..F. KUSTER, (fies poriatie Guatight Co 
my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WITH 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & C1, 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODS, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
character. 

WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT 
ICE PITCHERS, all qualities, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 


New and Beautiful Patterns of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLY AND IN Serts. 


| 
BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §c. 











OF THE Our arrangements made in person with the leading 
manufacturers in Europe and this country, and having 
resident agents in France and England, give us every 
advantage in obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 
the common class of goods, such as 


| Glew Leeland Refrigerator... TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 


Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the busivess in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and will supply their wants as favor- 


. OS O Cee eek; +40oably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere. 
We respectfully solicit a visit and an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 


BURNS & SLOAN, 


No. 132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER, SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAK and WALNUT. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH & MILL WORK. 


oct-12t 














ADVERTISING SHEET. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 





DAIRYMEN AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS ! 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 51 West Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers, also Lumber, Staves, and Tan Bark. 


Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary 
commission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
je-ly No. 51 W. Prac street, Baltimore, Md. 


DANA, BICKFORD’S | THE CHAMPION 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE HARTH CLOSET. 


Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been | . 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web| Having selected the new Campion as being the 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It} Very best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac- 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to | cepted the Agency of it, 1 am now ready to furnish 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as | the public with 5 styles. — ‘ 
well as Knitting Machine. It mokes all the intricate fancy |. No farmer or person living in villages can afford to 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work. It|be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its |0f convenience, comfort and economy, it is far be- 
work is truly wonderful—20 000 stitches per minute. yond the water closet, having all the advantages of 
This Machine has carried the FIRST PRIZE at the Mary- | the city water closet and none of its disadvantages, 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, | being perfectly without odor. 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them. Send for Price List and Circular to 


They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars. Agents P A. H A M I I, > O N, 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address | 


J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, 47 N. Charles street, 
may-tf 47 Nortu CHARLES stREET, Baltimore. may-tf BALTIMORE. 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


AgriculturalImplements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 
Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
Lever and Railway Horse Powers—most approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan. Price $37. 
American Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—$25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS .NORRIS & SON, 
nov-6m 141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 

















THE AMERICAN FARMER 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, de. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


Tn cur stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Evropr as well as 
from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 

SOLID SILVER WARE °° chasiest styles, suitable for Wedding Presenis and for Prizes for 
Agricultural and [Horticultural Societies ; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manu/ac- 
ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 

Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIAMOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- 
GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 

(Sign of the Big Clock.) LARMOUR & CO. 

195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
I WATCHES and JSWELRY repaired in the best manner, and warranted. may-ly 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


AgriculturalImplements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, &c., 


Offer for sale a large stock of 


LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Including in part, as particularly suitable for the present season : 
Pelton Horse Powers, different sizes, 
Wheat Fans, different sizes and kinds, 
Sinclair’s Patent Hay, Straw & Fodder Cutters, 
Sinclair’s Patent Masticators for do. 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power Corn Shellers, 
Sinclair’s Double and Single Shellers for Hand Power, 
Seully’s Celebrated Cider and Wine Mill and Press, the best Mill 
in use, Hay Presses, different kinds and sizes, Grist Mills, made 
with either Stone or Iron Burrs, Corn and Cob Crushers, Agri- 
cultural Steamers, Horse Read Scrapers, Plows of all kinds and 
sizes, Harrews and Cultivators, and Agricultural TOOLS of all 
kinds. nov-6t 




















Pacific Guano Company’s | 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


No. 10 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Md., 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


The use of this Guano since, itgiptroduction in 1864, and the annual increase 
of its consumption from uw few hum tons the first year of its use, to many thou- 
sands of tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient agent for the increase 
of the products of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Coipany in this business, and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the Acghest excellence at the lowest cost to 
consumers. 

It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, 
and look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on Capital employed. 

This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the markets of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 


Price in Baltimore $50 per Ton 2000 lbs. 
feb-3t JOHN 8. REESE & CO. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS, 


AND DEALER IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
64 SOUTH SHARP STREET, 


nov-ly NEAR PRATT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CRASS SEEDS, 
Cement and Plaster. 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD GRASS SEED. 


GENUINE ROSEDALE, CEMENT, 
CALCINED AND LUMP PLASTER, 
LARGE STOCK CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


J. HENRY GIESE, 
dec-6t 21 Spear’s Wharf, foot of Gay street. 


























Old Established Depot for 
Standard Fertilizers. 


(£0. DUGDALE & G _ EXCELLENZA 
[esting SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


Unsurpassed for all Spring Crops. 
Price $50 per Ton in Baltimore. 


EXCELLENZA 


“<@ TOBACCO FERTILIZER, 


The BEST of all Tobacco Fertilizers. 
Price $60 per Ton in Baltimore. 


™, We sell also other standard brands of SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE as well as BONE DUST. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO., 
44 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 





‘ = : = a “- 
We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 
FERTILIZERS of every description sofd in this market—and there is, probably, no other 


city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver from the 
Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PBARUVUVIAN GUANO, 


Of the Chincha Island and Gnanape brands; the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS 
imported into this port; BONE DUST from the best manufacturers of this vicinity, or the 
cheaper kinds from a distance, as may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 
In the manofactureof HOME MANURES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 


most reliable factories. 

FRUIT sand ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SHEDS. . ’ 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at manu- 


facturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c.,; 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stoek, a better selection 


can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buyimg,and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. - 


TERMS CASH (or its equivalent 
SAML. SANDS & SON, 


No. 9 North st., near Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 


~- 




















